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The Cutting Chute 


Associate Chief 
Forester Retires 


Earle H. Clapp’s retirement as associate 
chief of the U. S. Forest Service was an- 
nounced by the Department of Agriculture 
on December 11. His activities with the 
Forest Service cover 40 years, during which 
he organized and developed its research 
program, supervised the preparation of the 
“National Plan for American Forestry,” 
held to be the most comprehensive report 
ever gotten out on the American forest situa- 
tion, and in various other ways advanced 
the proper use and maintenance of the for- 
est resources. Mr. Clapp became associate 
chief in 1935 and during the period 1939 
1943, served as acting chief forester. 


The Surplus War Property Board 


Two of the three members of the board 
which will handle the disposition of surplus 
war property have been confirmed by the 
Senate: Governor Robert A. Hurley of 
Connecticut and Lieut. Col. Edward Heller 
of California. Senator Guy M. Gillette, it 
is reported, will be appointed as the third 
member, following his retirement from the 
Senate this month. Meantime, Mason Brit- 
ton is serving as Administrator of Surplus 
War Property, having been appointed to 
that post by Director Byrnes following W. 
L. Clayton’s elevation to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 


How to Get Lumber 


Farmers who need lumber for emergency 
maintenance and repair of farm dwellings 
should now apply to the War Food Admin- 
istration for preference ratings instead of 
to the War Production Board field offices. 
The Office of Civilian Requirements of the 
W.P.B. has transferred 15,000,000 board 
feet of lumber from its allotment for the 
first quarter of 1945 to take care of the 
emergency needs of farmers. 


Farm Machinery Outlook Not Good 


This fall it was indicated that the situ- 
ation in regard to farm machinery was eas- 
ing up a bit; now the picture is different, 
and little new machinery is expected to be 
in use in 1945, less than 3 per cent of the 
total, some estimates say. This indicates the 
necessity for early placing of orders for re- 
placement parts. Of 20 items of farm ma- 
chinery manufactured in the period July 1 
to October 31, 1944, production fell below 
schedules on all but a few items. At a meet- 
ing of the Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Industry Advisory Committee with W.P.B. 
officials in Washington, December 8, the 
hope was expressed that the manufacturers 
would be able to reach their quotas more 
nearly before June 30, 1945. Production of 
replacement parts was reported close to 
schedule by the larger manufacturers. 


Burlap Imports Increase 


Considerable increase in burlap importa- 
tions is indicated by the allocation of the 
W.P.B. for bag making during the first 
quarter of 1945, which amounts to 96,500 
bales or about 193 million yards. 
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A simplified Annual Report of the American seine 


in their third year at war 


N 1944, the railroads rendered 

to the American public the 
greatest volume of service ever 
performed by any -agency of 
transportation. 


For doing this job, they received 
about 914 billion dollars. That’s 
a lot of money—but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremen- 
dous tonnages of freight for less 
than one cent per ton per mile 
and carrying passengers for even 
less than before the first World 
War. 


Out of every dollar the railroads 
received— 


38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 


29¢ was paid for materials and 


supplies of all sorts and other 
operating expenses. 


19¢ was paid in taxes—federal, 
state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and 
other charges—a great share of 
which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed 
institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stock- 


holders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to 
cover all such things as restoring 
roadways and equipment after the 
war, paying off debts, and pro- 
viding reserves for the improve- 
ment of plant and the moderniza- 
tion of service necessary to keep 
pace with American progress. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 











Corn Loan Program 


Loans based on 90 per cent of the parity 
price of corn as of October 1, 1944, will be 
available to producers at the beginning of 
the marketing years. Previously the loap 
has been based on 85 per cent of parity: 
new rate complies with Section 8 of the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended. 


Feed Supplies 





While supplies of feed concentrates are 
reported as about 4 per cent less than last) 
year, the reduction in livestock numbers in-§ 
sures more feed per animal unit. Supplies) 
of the four principal feed grains are saidf) 
to be larger than last year’s and those of 
by-product feeds, the largest on record. 


Wheat Ceiling Increased 


An increase of 4 cents a bushel in the 
ceiling price of wheat was announced by 
the O.P.A. during the week of December 18; } 
said to be necessary to fulfill the require-} 
ments of the Stabilization Extension Act of] 
1944, 





Ceilings and Support Price For Hogs 

Effective December 13, 1944, all weights}, 
of hogs except sows, stags and boars, were? 
given a ceiling price of $14.75, a hundred § 
weight, .Chicago basis. Ceilings on sows, 
stags and boars were set at $14. Formerly, 
weights above 270 pounds were discounted 
75 cents; that is, the ceiling, Chicago basis, 
was $14. A record corn crop and improve- 
ment in supplies of other types of feed 
brought out the new order. It is expected 
that farmers will feed hogs to greater 
weights and enlarge the pork and lard sup- 
plies. 

Support prices have also been extended 
to hogs weighing 200 to 270 pounds; pre . 
viously they applied only to 200- to 240-0 
pounders. This price is $12.50 a hundred- 
weight on good and choice butcher hogs in 
Chicago, which is $2.25 below the maximum 
ceiling price at that point. The same re- 
lationship will exist between the support-| 
prices and ceilings at other markets and| 
buying stations. These support prices will 
be effective until June 30, 1945. 





Wool Labeling In Australia 


The various states of the Commonwealth 
of Australia are considering the enactment 
of a wool labeling law framed along lines 
similar to the Wool Products Labeling Act § 
of this country, F. E. Ackerman, Executive 
Director of the American Wool Council, 
states. According to information received 
by him in November, the law, known as the 
Goods (Textile Products) Act, 1944, had 
been passed by the State of Victoria and 
probably two other states. Of particular in- 
terest is the fact that the same terminology 
is used in the Australian measure as in our 
own act; that is, the terms, Wool, Repro- 
cessed Wool and Reused Wool are used with 
the same definitions as in the American act. 

Word also comes from London through 
the press that an effort to make compulsory 5 
textile labeling universal after the war will end 
be an important project of the International 9 }7_ | 
Wool Secretariat. : 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Pictures of champions 
continue to pour in 


HUNDREDS of pictures—year Every one of these cham- 





after year—are mailed to the = pions was raised and fitted 
Albers Milling Company. with CALF MANNA. 
Pictures of animals that have Those who have fed it the long- 
won Grand Champion honors est praise it the most! 


in shows all over America. 


i # = a. 
Send to Albers Milling Company, Calf Manna Dept. AB-1, 1060 Stuart Bldg., Seattle Le RN A, 
Te 


11, Wash., for free information pamphlet “Commonsense Feeding of Livestock’’ ere Millie 
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WHAT IS IT? 


. .. it spreads like fire 

. . . it causes severe weight loss 
. .. it contaminates the soil . 

. .. it attracts screw worm flies 





... IT’S EASILY PREVENTED WITH 
CUTTER ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Sure, it’s Soremouth! Get rid of this No. 1 


headache by routinely vaccinating with Cutter 
Ecthyma Vaccine. Any time, any season. 

It’s simple —just apply vaccine to scratch on flank. 
Protects feeder lambs and mature 


animals, too. Order vaccine locally, or direct from 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 


Berkeley, California 

















Davis F. T. C. Head 


Edwin L. Davis, member of the Federa 
Trade Commission since 1933, became its 
chairman for the third time on January 1, 
The chairmanship rotates annually among 
the five members of the Commission, not 
more than three of whom may belong to 
the same political party. Mr. Davis is a 
Democrat, from Tennessee. The F.T.C. 
handles the enforcement of the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act. 


Protect the Returning G. I. 
From Land Frauds 


The Kansas City Times of December 22, 
1944, tells of a discharged serviceman who 
paid his life savings of $4,000 as the initial 
payment on a farm for $12,000, and late 
learned the current sale value of the ‘same 
property was $8,000, and that it could pro- 
duce only about $5,000 worth of crops to 
cover the owner’s living, taxes and pay- 
ments on indebtedness. 

The farm press has been asked to sug- 
gest to the parents of service men and oth- 
ers interested in their welfare that they 
induce the boys to obtain competent and 
reliable advice before making any land pur- 
chases. The county agricultural advisory 
committees have been suggested as a re- 
liable source for information about farming 
lands. 


Game Commissioners Discuss 
Predator Question 


Control of predators was given consid 
able attention by the Western Associatio1 
of Fish and Game Commissioners, meeting 
in Salt Lake City, December 12, 1944. <A 
special committee on the subject, appointed 
in Phoenix last May and headed by James 
O. Beck ‘of Idaho, recommended that in th 
eleven western states covered by the associa 
tion the funds for this control work be p1 
rated among the various interested organ- 
izations, such as_ sportsmen, cattlemen, 
sheepmen, land owners, etc. They also sug- 
gested that a study of the habits of various 
predators should be made in each state and 
of the damage they do, and that state boards 
of control should be set up to coordinat 
trapping districts. A recommendation was 
also made that bounties be paid only 
mountain lions and this in limited areas. 


Australian Drought 


Some alleviating rains fell in the Av- 
stralian sheep country in October and early 
November, according to the Pastoral Review 
of November 16, but in most sections they 
were too late and not of sufficient volume 
to counteract the damage done by the pre- 
vious severe drought. High sheep losses 
have been reported, although in some in- 
stances it has been possible to move flocks 
to better grazing areas and thus prevent 
still greater depletion. The results of this 
drought wi!l undoubtedly be felt in a smaller 
wool clip next year. 


1944 Hay Production 


Total hay production in 1944 is estimated 
at 98 million tons as compared to 100 mil- 
lion tons in 1943 and a 10-year average of 
85 million tons. About 32 per cent of it is 
alfalfa, 
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The Staley Custom 
NEVER GUESSES—He Knows! 


Staley Soybean Oil Meal Pellets were introduced and 
have been maintained, on a “top-quality” basis, to meet 
the specific needs of the western rancher. 





Throughout the critical protein shortage we have sup- 


plied each Staley customer with his fair share of our 
Soybean Oil Meal Pellets. 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


(Feed Division) 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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INNEW YEAR'S 1945 


G. N. WINDER 


It is in emergencies of this kind that 
the results of cooperative effort and ac- 
tion become so evident. I appreciate 
the cooperation and help that has been 
given me and the other officers and 


staff by the members of the National 


wish to take this opportunity to ex- 


tend New Year greetings to all the sheep 
growers of the country. 

We have passed through one of the most 
trying years in our history, but I feel that 
we can look to the future with a little more 
hope and optimism. In times like these we 
must not become disheartened and give up. 
The country needs the products of our in- 
dustry, so we must produce to the full ex- 


tent of our plants. 


Wool Growers Association in carrying 
out the functions of the Association and 
ask that you continue to support the or- 
ganizations that are set up to protect 


and foster our industry. 


G. N. WINDER, President 
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Your National 


ON December 12, 1944, the National 
Wool Growers Association com- 
pleted 79 years of work for the sheep 
industry. 


Originally organized in the East, the 
Association’s headquarters have been 
moved west as the major part of the 
sheep industry has moved west. The 
National today is supported by most of 
the sheep- producing states of this west- 
ern country. 


The objectives of the National 79 
years ago were the protection and pro- 
gress of the sheep industry. Those ob- 
jectives today are the same. The As- 
sociation is a non-profit, service organ- 
ization with any benefits received by 
its supporting members accruing to 
every producer of sheep, wool, and 
lambs in the United States. The Nation- 
al neither sells nor buys for or from the 
producer. Its only interest is the wel- 
fare of the sheep industry. Only by 
maintaining this position is it possible 
to speak for the industry without fear 
of contradiction or suspicion. 


It is particularly important today for 
the National to maintain its prestige to 
insure effectiveness. There is no doubt 
that the industry is operated under a 
controlled economy and that every ac- 
tion is directed from Washington, D.C. 
Upon our Senators and Congressmen 
are based our hopes for the welfare of 
the industry. They must have confi- 
dence that the National is truly repre- 
sentative of the wishes of their constitu- 
ents. It is the duty of the Legislative 
Committee of the National to keep them 
informed as to the needs of the growers. 


Unfortunately, there are misunder- 
standings and, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, there are differences of opin- 
ion as to what is the best procedure to 
follow on many problems. The policies 
of the National are directed by the 
growers. It is the growers’ responsibil- 
ity to define these policies, and the Na- 
tional’s duty to execute them. The 
National Wool Growers Association is 
proud of its actions. The accomplish- 
ments in many instances are debatable, 
but not the sincerity of action. The 
only true “yardstick” of the National’s 
sincerity of purpose is its actions. 


January, 1945 


The Record in 1944 


The year 1944 has been a turbulent 
one for the sheep industry. Increased 
costs of production without compensat- 
ing increases in the prices for sheep, 
lambs and wool; the shortage and inef- 
ficiency of labor; restrictions and limi- 
tations under government control,—all 
have taken their toll in the sheep in- 
dustry, and unfortunately the end is 
not in sight. Only by coordinated ef- 
fort and action can our industry pro- 
gress and profit. 

Your National has had the whole- 
hearted support of many of our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen and the coopera- 
tive effort of many officials in the vari- 
ous branches of our government. Only 
through the assistance and aid of these 
men have accomplishments been pos- 
sible. 

The activities of your National have 
been many in 1944. Many of them 
have been a continuation of 1943 activi- 
ties. One of the first actions taken by 
your National was the attempt to get 
all wools in the hands of one agency 
for proper distribution. This was nev- 
er accomplished, but the National’s at- 
titude has not changed. There remain 
four or five government agencies buy- 
ing and selling wool in addition to com- 
mercial importers. The result is that 
importations are at record heights and 
domestic wool has been piling up. How- 
ever, recent wool requirements of our 
government have placed domestic wool 
in a more favorable light (see Wool in 
Review, this issue). 

Work to secure adjustments or abol- 
ishment of meat rationing was con- 
tinued in early January when spoilage 
of meat was taking place in the East. 

In early February, meetings were 
held with the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the purpose of work- 
ing out the tangled wool situation, but 
to little avail. 

On February 14, exhaustive hearings 
on the sheep industry were held before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture, House of Representatives. 
The testimony was completed on March 
28. These hearings produced many im- 
portant facts concerning the industry, 


including cost of production, use of do- 
mestic wool by the Army and Navy, 
purchasees of wool by various govern- 
ment agencies, War Production Board’s 
wool regulations and _ limitations, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
wool purchase program, appraisals, and 
the core testing of wool. 

The sheep industry’s testimony was 
given entirely by members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, its 
legislative committee, and state wool 
grower officials and growers. This hear- 
ing has been the basis for much of our 
present work. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
life was extended on February 28 until 
July 1, 1945. The representatives of 
the National worked for its continu- 
ance. 

During March and April, your Legis- 
lative Committee, together with Execu- 
tive Committee members of the Nation- 
al and growers, presented the entire 
testimony on behalf of the industry 
when the extension of the Office of 
Price Administration was being con- 
sidered, Although many of the reme- 
dies for improvement in price control 
that were suggested never materialized, 
the position of the growers was clearly 
stated. 

Representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association attended the hear- 
ings held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on the 1944 Wool Purchase 
Program and were the only protestants 
against the increased handling charges 
allowable against the grower. 

In the same month, your representa- 
tives assisted in securing an appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, of not less than 
$172,410. 


During this period great effort was 
made to relieve the lamb market situa- 
tion by the removal of ration points. 
Although it did not appear that the ef- 
forts were too successful, the ration 
points were taken from both lamb and 
mutton in May, and it is felt material 
benefit was received. However, ration 
points were returned to higher-grade 
lamb in July. 

This was protested vigorously. And 
it is still the feeling of the National’s 
representatives that this forced the 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


January 11-13: Montana Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Butte. 


January 11-13: American National 
Livestock Association Convention, 
Denver, Colorado. 

January 13-21: National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 15-16: Washington Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. 

January 18-19: Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Prineville, Oregon. 

January 23-24: Utah Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 29-30-31: 80th Annual 
Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


February 6-7: New Mexico Wool 
Growers’ Convention, Albuquerque. 





growers to pay the cost of distribution 
of lambs, which was not justifiable or 
legal. However, a gain was made in 
that rationing has not been placed on 
mutton, and we feel it should not be re- 
turned. ; 

Representatives in Washington have 
worked on all problems pertaining to 
the industry such as farm machinery, 
feed trucks, repair parts, ammunition, 
labor, and many others. 

The National has been instrumental 
in advancing the research work on wool 
shrinkages now carried on by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It has also 
supported appropriations for predatory 
animal control, and interested officials 
in further research on sheep parasites. 

The work is continuous and constant 
vigilance is maintained on all and any 
problems, legislative and otherwise, 
that affect the industry. 


In June your representatives, in co- 
operation with the American Wool 
Council, testified before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in the effort to 
earmark $21,700,000 for the purchase 
of domestic wool to be used in 
U.N.R.R.A. This was done. In all of 
these matters, it must be remembered 
that it was the support of the Senators 
and Congressmen of our western states 
that made the accomplishments pos- 
sible. 
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In August the National conducted its 
29th annual ram sale for the benefit of 
producers and breeders. Through good 
and bad years, this has been maintained 
in order that more growers could im- 
prove their flocks. 


Much work was done to improve the 
prices for lamb. The results were large- 
ly intangible, but nevertheless were 
beneficial if only to the extent of de- 
termining the reasons why they were 
lower or higher. 


Your headquarters office in Salt 
Lake City has been available for the 
use of all woolgrowers. It has kept the 
details of all of the activities and in- 
formed the growers through its official 
publication, The National Wool Grow- 
er, and other releases, of the problems, 
activities and outcome of all important 
matters pertaining to the industry. 


One of the important activities of the 
Salt Lake office has been to prepare an 
organization program for the use of 
states, if desired; a program which is 
available to all state associations and 
one that may well be beneficial to those 
desiring assistance. 


The last six weeks spent in Washing- 
ton, D.C., by your Legislative Commit- 
tee were primarily devoted to securing 
a continuation of the Wool Purchase 
Program. This has been announced 
and will be continued through June 30, 
1946, due entirely to the efforts of your 
Legislative Committee and the support 
of Senators, Congressmen, and men in 
government agencies who understand 
the growers’ problems. 


The Chairman of your Legislative 
Committee is the one who is responsible 
for encouraging the change in the 
specifications for Army serge to permit 
the use of 60’s wool. This will be of 
great benefit in assisting the movement 
of domestic wools of this grade, and has 
already improved the market situation. 


A Washington office has been estab- 
lished in accordance with the direction 
given your Legislative Committee last 
August. This is and will be the head- 
quarters of all sheepmen in Washing- 
ton, and it is planned to give prompt 
and efficient service to all of the grow- 
ers. 


1945 Work 


Plans are also being formulated to 
bring to the attention of Congress the 
importance of the domestic sheep in- 





dustry, the cost of producing both wool 
and lambs, the need for a revised parity 
formula for the industry, the desire for 
import quotas to be placed on foreign 
wool, and other matters facing the in- 
dustry,—but this is work for 1945 and 
subject to approval of the Executive 
Committee meeting in Fort Worth, Tex- 
as, January 28-31, 1945. 


The work ahead looms much larger 
and important than even in 1944, but 
with your continued support and guid- 
ance, much can be accomplished for the 
benefit of the entire industry. This is 
no idle boast, and future actions will 
prove it. 

J.M.J. 





Wool Freight Rate Case 


T the present time (December 30) 

no action has been taken on the Na- 

tional’s petition to reinstate the General 
Wool Freight Rate Investigation case. 


The time permitted by the I.C.C. for 
the railroads to answer the petition was 
extended to December 18, 1944, and 
although a copy of the carriers’ reply 
has not been received, it is understood 
that the railroads claim that even 
though freight charges on wool were 
abolished it wouldn’t solve the grow- 
ers’ problem of the price differential 
between foreign and domestic wool; 
that wool growers are receiving 41.6 
cents per pound for their wool or a 20- 
year high for ranch prices while freight 
rates are the same as when wool 
brought 9 cents in 1932. 


The carriers stated that out of 32 
farm products only cotton, dressed 
poultry and green sheep pelts pay less 
than wool. Our counsel and the coun- 
sel for the Department of Agriculture 
will answer the carriers’ reply to the 
Commission. 


A letter from Mr. Chas B. Bowling, 
chief of the Transportation and Services 
Division, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, under date of December 26, 
1944, states that in the Department's 
opinion the carriers have made mis- 
leading statements and that it is re- 
questing permission from the I.C.C. to 
answer the carriers. 


Our counsel is continuing the prep- 
aration of the case in anticipation that 
the I.C.C. will react favorably to the 
petitions submitted. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Mushroom Growth of 
Grazing Service 


N December 19, 1944, Senator Pat 

McCarran, Nevada, as chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys, presented 
to the Senate a report on the adminis- 
tration and use of public lands. 

At the outset the Senator said, “This 
report tells a story which would be 
amazing if it were not so typical. It is 
a story of the mushroom growth of a 
government agency.” 


He stated that the cost of administer- 
ing the Taylor Grazing Act had qua- 
drupled in ten fiscal years. Secretary 
Ickes, according to the report, repeat- 
edly told Congressional committees 
that the cost of administering the act 
would not exceed $150,000 per year 
with a personnel confined to 22 ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Here’s the history of the increased 
growth as given by the report: 

1, In 1935 the first regular appropria- 
tion called for $250,000 and 45 person- 
nel instead of the $150,000 and 22 per- 
sonnel, alibiing with the statement that 
the cost of organization was expensive. 

2. Over the 10 fiscal years, 1936 to 
1945, the average appropriation has 
been nearly $700,000 per year, or 424 
times original estimate. 


3. Growth of personnel has continued 
year by year from 45 in 1936 to 250 in 
1944, 


4, Secretary Ickes testified that the 
Grazing Service would not be a sep- 
arate or new bureau in 1935, but on 
July 11, 1944, it was raised to the rank 
of an operating bureau. 

9. Grazing Service has had large sums 
to spend in addition to salaries and ex- 
penses, The range improvement ap- 
propriation, or 25 per cent fund 
amounted to $1,750,000 for the fiscal 
years 1937 to 1945. The soil and mois- 
ture project was another source of 
funds which amounted to $3,000,000 for 
years 1941 to 1945. Emergency fire pro- 
tection funds amounted to $500,000 for 
years 1943 to 1945. The leasing of lands 
under the Pierce Act made available 
over $150,000 for the years 1941 to 
1945. About 17 per cent of the pay- 
ments to states, known as the 50 per 
cent fund, was turned back to Grazing 
Service, amounting to more than $500,- 
000 for 1936 to 1945. 

The result has been that the sum 
of these funds available for the ad- 
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ministration of public ranges, construc- 
tion, purchase and improvements has 
grown from $250,000 for 1936 to a max- 
imum of nearly $2,000,000 for 1942. For 
the fiscal year 1945, they totaled 
$1,825,000 or 12 times the original esti- 
mated cost of administration. 

In addition to the above funds, large 
sums have been allocated from the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, and for 8 
fiscal years, 1936 to 1943, have totaled 
nearly $18,000,000. The total of all 
various funds listed as Grazing Service 
appropriations for the 10 years is ap- 
proximately $37,000,000. 

6. A definite limit of 80,000,000 acres 
was established by the Taylor Grazing 
Act as the total area to be administered 
by the Grazing Service. As soon as the 
act was passed, steps were taken to 
establish 50 grazing districts with ten- 
tative boundaries involving approxi- 
mately 140,000,000 acres of public do- 
main. 


Congress in 1936 raised the limitation 
to 142,000,000 acres. The report states, 
“Since that date the record of the De- 
partment with respect to the acreage 
limitation has been one of unending 
and determined effort, first, to nullify, 
and then to circumvent the clear intent 
of Congress. An Executive Order was 
made the instrument through which 
virtually all of the public lands suitable 
for grazing, approximately 173,000,000 
acres, were temporarily withdrawn 
from settlement, location, sale, or entry 
and reserved for classification. That 
withdrawal is still in effect in the 12 
western range states.” 

7. “The Department now asserts that 
it has what it calls a ‘mandate from Con- 
gress,’ under the terms of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, to place the public do- 
main under grazing administration re- 
gardless of the wishes of the livestock 
users of the land,” according to the re- 
port. J.M. J. 








Proposed Grazing Fee 
Increases to be Studied 
by Senate Committee 


HE Grazing Service’s proposal to 

triple the grazing fees of the Taylor 
Grazing Districts, which caused such 
consternation among stockmen last 
month (N.W.G. 12-8-44) is receiving 
attention from the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, and a 
resolution unanimously adopted by 
them indicates that the fees will be held 
up until after they have had time to 
make a thorough study of the question. 
Senator McCarran, who, as chairman 
of the special subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys investigating the use of the 
public domain, has shown in all in- 
stances a comprehensive understanding 
of the stockmen’s position in relation to 
their use of the public lands, was direct- 
ed by the Committee to place the fol- 
lowing resolution in the Congressional 
Record: 


Whereas, it has come to the attention of 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
that the Interior Department, acting by and 
through the Grazing Service under said de- 
partment, is seriously considering, or is 
about to effect an increase in the fees 
charged for the grazing of livestock on the 
open public domain, administered under the 
Taylor Grazing Act by the Interior Depart- 
ment; and inasmuch as such proposal an- 
nounced by the Grazing Service has created, 
and is now creating, wide-spread discontent 
and uncertainty in the livestock industry, 


and in financial agencies connected with the 
livestock industry, and in the economics of 
agriculture in the open _ public-domain 
states: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys of the 
Senate of the United States that no increase 
in grazing fees should be imposed until the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
has had an opportunity to make a full and 
complete study of the subject. 





Feeders Appreciate 
Extension Wool Program 


HE Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feed- 
ers Association passed the follow- 
ing resolution at its annual meeting in 


Denver, Colorado, on December 18, 
1944: 


Whereas, Byron Wilson, Casey Jones, 
Russell Wilkins, and Norman Winder have 
rendered a valuable service to the associa- 
tion in receiving an extension of the wool- 
buying program of the C.C.C. to July 1, 
1946, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we express 
our appreciation to them for the time and 
effort they have given so generously, and 
we suggest that they continue their efforts 
to secure an extension of the buying pro- 
gram until two years after the termination 
of the war, or until the stockpile of wool has 
been consumed. 


The feeders made E. J. Wagner of 
Lamar, Colorado, president; Alonzo 
Petties, Brush, Colorado, vice presi- 
dent; W. D. Farr of Greeley, secretary, 
and Charles P. Warren of Fort Collins, 
treasurer. 











Program: The 80th Annual Convention 
NATIONAL WOOLGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


And The Fourth Annual Meeting 


AMERICAN WOOL COUNCI 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 28, 1945 


4:00 p.m.—Meeting, Board of Directors, American Wool 
Council, Alamo, Mezzanine Floor 

7:30 p.m.—Meeting, Executive Committee, National 
Wool Growers Association, Centennial No. 1, Mez- 
zanine Floor 


MONDAY, JANUARY 29, 1945 
10:00 a.m.—Music 


Invocation: The Rev. L. D. Anderson 

Address of Welcome: The Honorable Coke Stevenson, 
Governor of Texas 

Response to Welcome: Sylvan J. Pauly, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Association 

President’s Address: G. N. Winder 

Address: Mrs. W. A. Roberts, President, Women’s Aux- 
iliary to National Wool Growers Association 

Secretary’s Report: J. M. Jones 

E. E. Marsh 
Appointment of Committees 
Other Announcements 


2:00 p.m.—Committee Meetings 


General Resolutions: Mac Hoke, Chairman—Vice- 
President, National Wool Growers Association 
Room No. 3, Mezzanine Floor 

Wool Marketing: R. C. Rich, Chairman—President, 
American Wool Council, Incorporated 
Centennial No. 1, Mezzanine Floor 

Lamb Marketing: Reynold Seaverson, Chairman— 
Vice-President, Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
Cactus, 14th Floor 

Public Lands & Grazing: T. C. Bacon, Chairman—Vice 
President, National Wool Growers Association 
Centennial No. 2, Mezzanine Floor 

Predatory Animals: (Chairman to be selected at meet- 
ing). 

Room No. 4, Mezzanine Floor 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner and Style Show: 


Hosts for Dinner Are: Fort Worth Clearing House As- 
sociation 
Toastmaster, Ed Winton, President 

Style Show is Sponsored by Botany Worsted Mills 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1945 


9:30 a.m.—Lamb Session 


G. N. Winder, Chairman 
Music 
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Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas—January 29, 30, 31, 1945 


New Lamb Promotion Facts: R. C. Pollock, General 
Manager, National Livestock and Meat Board 

Demonstration of Lamb Grading Under W.F.A. Stand- 
ards: Fred Beard, Livestock and Meats Branch, War 
Food Administration 

Report of Lamb Marketing Committee: Reynold Sea- 
verson, Chairman—Vice President, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association 


Discussion Panel: 

Harry Reed, Chief, Livestock and Meats Branch, War 
Food Administration 

Homer Davison, Vice President, American Meat In- 
stitute 

Garland Russell, Swift & Company 

Walter A. Netsch, Armour & Company 

G. B Thorne, Vice President, Wilson & Company 

Rilea W. Doe, Vice President, Safeway Stores 

John Jirdon, Past President, Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders Association 

T. J. Kirby, National Livestock and Meat Board Repre- 
sentative, National Livestock Exchange 

John A. Reed, President, Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation 

James L. Sawyer, President, California Wool Growers 
Association 

M. A. Smith, Utah-Colorado Lamb Producer 

J. S. Hofmann, President, Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation 

Don Clyde, President, Utah Wool Growers, Inc. 


Action on Committee Report 

Report of General Resolutions Committee: Mac Hoke, 
Chairman 

Report of Predatory Animals Committee 


1:00 p.m.—Wool Session 
H. J. Devereaux, Chairman 


Address: Major General C. L. Corbin 

Address: The Honorable Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Senior 
U.S. Senator, Wyoming 

Report of Wool Marketing Committee: R. C. Rich, 
Chairman 


Discussion Panel: 

J. B. Wilson, Chairman, Legislative Committee 

William Darden, Procedure Office, General Crops Di- 
vision, Commodity Credit Corporation 

Durham Jones, Chief Wool Appraiser, Office of Food 
Distribution, War Food Administration 

Alexander Johnston, Office of Distribution, War Food 
Administration 

Curt E. Forstmann, President, Forstmann Woolen Co. 
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Harold T. Lindsay, President, National Wool Trade 
Association 

Harry A. Tilton, President, Boston Wool Trade As- 
sociation 

Fred T. Earwood, Vice President, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Vice President, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association 


Action on Committee Report 

Report of Grazing Committee: T. C. Bacon, Chairman 
Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers 


7:00 p.m.—Final Meeting, Executive Committee, National 
Wool Growers Association 


9:00 p.m.—Dance and Floor Show 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1945 
8:00 a.m.—Breakfast, Executive Committee, National Wool 


Growers Association, and Officers and Directors, Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 


9:30 a.m.—The Future of Wool 
R. C. Rich, Chairman 
Music 
- Address: J. F. Wilson, University of California 

“Cooperation”: Colonel Charles F. H. Johnson, Presi- 
dent, Botany Worsted Mills 

Report of American Wool Council: F. E. Ackerman, 
Executive Director 


Discussion Panel: 


Major General C. L. Corbin, Quartermaster Corps, 
Services of Supply, War Department 

Colonel Charles F. H. Johnson, President, Botany 
Worsted Mills 

Curt E. Forstmann, President, Forstmann Woolen Co. 

Ames Stevens, Vice President, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers 

Wool Trade Representatives 

Packer Representatives 


1:00 p.m.—Annual Meeting of American Wool Council 


2:00 p.m.—Meeting of Board of Directors, American Wool 
Council 








THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
to the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
TEXAS HOTEL—FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


January 29, 30, 31, 1945 


CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Marsh Lea, Chairman, Fort Stockton, Texas 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah 


PROGRAM 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 28, 1945 


6:30 p.m.—Executive Dinner, Texas Hotel 


MONDAY, JANUARY 29, 1945 


9:00 a.m.—Registration 
10:00 a.m.—Joint Meeting with National Wool Growers 
Association 
1:30 p.m.—Opening Meeting Alamo Room, Texas Hotel 


President, Mrs. W. A. Roberts, presiding 

First Vice President, Mrs. John B. Allies, assisting 

National Anthem, Mrs. Jesse Brown, Fort Worth, 
leading 

Prayer, Mrs. J. T. Baker, Fort Stockton, Texas 

Greetings of Welcome, Mrs. Sayers Farmer, Junction, 
Texas 

Response 

Presentation of Convention Program, Mrs, Marsh Lea, 
Fort Stockton, Texas 


January, 1945 


Introduction of Distinguished Guests 
Reading of Minutes 

Reports of National Officers 

Reports of Committees 

Reports of State Delegates 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner and Style Show, Texas Hotel, sponsored 
by Botany Worsted Mills, New York City 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1945 
9:30 a.m.—Business session, Alamo Room, Texas Hotel 


President, Mrs. W. A. Roberts, presiding 

Second Vice President, Mrs. Guy Nations, assisting 

“Using More Wool in the Postwar Period”—by J. A. 
Gray, A. & M. College, College Station, Texas 

Unfinished business 

Report of Election and Installation of Officers 


12:30 p.m.—Women’s Luncheon, Blackstone Hotel 


Music 

“War Food Program of Points on Lamb”—by Moroni 
A. Smith, of Salt Lake City, Utah 

“Educational Work”—by Mrs. Gertrude Hogan, Botany 
Worsted Mills, New York City 


10:00 p.m.—Dance and Floor Show, Texas Hotel 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1945 


8:00 a.m.—Breakfast, Officers of National Wool Growers 
and Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Auxiliary, Texas 
Hotel 

9:30 a.m.—Joint Meeting with National Wool Growers 
and American Wool Council 

1:30 p.m.—Executive Committee Meeting 


1] 








Texas Meets 


"THE 29th Annual Convention of the 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation was held in the Cactus Hotel, 
San Angelo, on December 4 and 5, with 
over 400 sheep and goat raisers in at- 
tendance. 


President Marsh Lea, Fort Stockton, 
presided at the opening of the session. 
He and Secretary Askew reported on 
the activities and accomplishments of 
the Association during the past year. 

Grover B. Hill, first assistant admin- 
istrator of the War Food Administra- 
tion, highlighted the meeting with his 
remarks concerning the future of the 
sheep and goat industry and the an- 
nouncement that the wool purchase 
program for 1945 will be carried on sub- 
stantially the same basis as in 1944, pro- 
viding Congress makes the necessary 
appropriation. The knowledge of Mr. 
Hill’s attitude toward the purchase pro- 
gram, which has since been announced, 
gave much relief to the Texas growers. 

Walter A. Netsch, member of the War 
Meat Board and head of the lamb de- 
partment of Armour and Company, 
stressed the need for improved quality 
and finish for Texas lambs. He also 
pointed out the increasing importance 
lamb was playing in the total income of 
the sheepman. 

The writer discussed the latest de- 
velopments in Washington, D.C., and 
advisability of establishing a quota sys- 
tem for the importation of foreign wool. 


College Work 


W. L. Stangel, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department, Texas Tech., 
discussed the work of the college, par- 
ticularly the various lamb feeding ex- 
periments being carried on at the pres- 
ent time. 

Gibb Gilchrist, president of A. & M. 
College, College Station, Texas, ad- 
dressed the meeting and invited in- 
creased use of college facilities by the 
sheep and goat producers. 


Elections 


Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, was 
elected president of the Texas Associa- 
tion for the coming year; Steve Stum- 
berg, Sanderson, first vice president, 
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and Bryan Hunt, Sonora, second vice 
president. Vestel Askew was re-ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer by the ex- 
ecutive committee and Miss Metha 
‘I hompson, assistant. 


The Ladies Auxiliary elected Mrs. J. 
T. Johnston of Water Valley, president; 
Mrs. Worth Evans of Marfa, first vice 
president; and Mrs. Jimmy Maddox of 
Blackwell, second vice president. Mrs. 
L. J. Wardlaw of Fort Worth was en- 
dorsed as Texas’ candidate for president 
of the National Auxiliary. 


Resolutions 


Intense interest was shown by all of 
the growers at the business sessions. 
Problems were thoroughly discussed 
and plans made to guide the association 
affairs in the months to come. 

Resolutions were unanimously ap- 
proved that: 


Recommended continuation of C.C.C. wool 
purchase program for 1945 be announced im- 
mediately. 

Favored all wools presently owned by gov- 
ernment be handled by one agency, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Urged current use of domestic wools. 


Opposed sale in this country of foreign 





Steve Stumberg, First Vice President of the 
Texas Association. 





wools held in United States unless domestic 
wool is unavailable. 


Recommended a quota system on wool and 
wool product imports, based on products 
unavailable in this country; opposed placing 
wool imports in bond above annual quota; 
urged support of Texas Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. 


Endorsed the work of the American Wool 


Ray W. Willoughby, above, President, and Vestel 
Askew, below, Secretary, Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association. 
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Council in its promotion of wool and mo- 
hair 

Commended the Chief Wool Appraiser and 
regional appraisers for their prompt and ef- 
ficient work on the 1944 Texas clip. 

Thanked the Texas warehouses for their 
support and cooperation in the collection of 
dues and urged further efforts to build up 
association. 

Recommended that Congress use all its 
power in maintaining protective tariff on 
wool and other products which will maintain 
these industries on a sound basis. 

Requested Congress to change and adjust 
the base parity price for wool in order to 
properly reflect the value of the product on 
present-day basis. 

Requested Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion to withhold sale of foreign mohair until 
domestic clip is consumed and that sales not 
be made at prices lower than comparable 
domestic mohair. 


Regarded ceiling prices placed on goat 
meat, or chevron, by O.P.A. discriminatory 
and unnecessary, and asked O.P.A. to re- 
move all restrictions on goat meat and its 
products. 

Asked that mutton continue to be un- 
rationed. 

Requested discontinuance of lamb ration- 
ing when supply meets the demand and on 
certain grades when there is an over-supply 
in any particular section. 

Recommended an upward adjustment in 
ceiling prices on lamb and mutton to permit 
maintenance of production. 

Expressed appreciation to the National 
Livestock and Meat Board for the efforts in 
behalf of lamb and mutton and requested 
continued support. 


Requested legislative action in regulating 
sale of livestock remedies, providing that 
guarantee of component parts of each rem- 
edy be registered with designated state 
agency. 

Reaffirmed support 
freight rate investigation. 

Commended Mr. H. M. Phillips on the pub- 
lication of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raiser. 

Commended the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for its cooperation with the Texas Livestock 
Sanitary Commission in the eradication of 
predators, urged increased federal appropri- 
ations to more adequately meet the needs. 

Pledged continued further full cooperation 
in all phases of the war effort. 

Commended the effective work of the 
National Livestock Tax Committee and 
pledged continued support. 


Opposed all non-essential expenditures 
and urged Federal Government to return to 
the policy of economy by abandoning the 
disastrous theory that the Federal Govern- 
ment can spend without restraint or danger. 


of general wool 





Wanted! Copy National Wool 
Grower For November, 1937 


The College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin needs a copy of the 
National Wool Grower for November, 
1937 (Vol. 27, No. 11) to complete its files 
for binding. If you have a copy—and no 
longer need it—won’t you please send it to 
C. S. Hean, Librarian, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin? 


January, 1945 


Bulbous Bluegrass 


Good for Seeding Early Spring Sheep 
Ranges of the Intermountain Region’ 


By A. C. Hull, Jr. 


Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, 
U.S. Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 


HE sheep and goats of the nomads 
living in some of the cold, dry des- 
erts and hills of Turkestan and other 
parts of Asia depend upon bulbous blue- 
grass (Poa bulbosa) for much of their 





Group of bulbous blue grass plants in a hay- 
field at North Ogden. 


spring and winter grazing. This same 
bluegrass was brought to the United 
States in 1906 from Europe where it had 
been previously introduced, and has 
since become important for fall, winter, 
and early spring grazing in parts of the 
Pacific Northwest and in southwestern 
Idaho where the winters are often open 
and rainy. 

This grass grows best in areas with a 
long spring growing season such as in 
the cheatgrass, sagebrush, and lower 
timber lands of southwestern Idaho. 
Here, and on the gravelly foothills near 
Pocatello, Ogden, and Salt Lake City, 
it has made its way into cheatgrass 
stands along roadways, and on some dry 
foothill ranges. In Utah and Nevada 
except at higher elevations, it dries so 


early that its yield is low, and it is 
grazed only during a short period in 
spring. 

Bulbous bluegrass is valuable in sup- 
plying tender early spring feed, either 
as an understory in a mixture with 
deep-rooted species or alone on ranges 
where reseeding to higher yielding 
grasses is not possible, or is at least not | 
economically feasible because of topog- 
raphy, rocks, poor soil, or in very dry 
places. Seed is readily available and 
good stands are easily obtained. In sup- 
planting cheatgrass it greatly reduces 
the fire hazard and furnishes feed 
which varies less in volume between 
good and poor years than does cheat- 
grass. Its greatest drawback is that the 
small, shallow-rooted plants produce 
only a small volume of feed which dries 
early. The growth periods of bulbous 
bluegrass and cheatgrass are approx- 
imately the same, although bulbous 
bluegrass usually starts earlier in the 
spring. 

Bulbous bluegrass is the one grass 
that may be broadcast without seedbed 
preparation or seed covering with 
reasonable assurance of good stands. 
Shallow drilling, however, generally ac- 
complishes better seed distribution than 
broadcasting. On a prepared seedbed 
it produces good stands in 1 to 2 years 
as compared with 2 to 5 years needed 
for a good stand when it is seeded with- 
out being covered in dense stands of 
cheatgrass. Early fall is the best season 
for seeding. 

Bulbous bluegrass is unique in that 
bulbils or miniature plants grow on the 
seedheads instead of seeds. Bulbils 
stored where cool and dry should germ- 
inate well for 5 or more years. As little 
as 4 pounds per acre forms a fair stand 
which will thicken, while from 7 to 15 
pounds per acre helps assure a thick 
stand from the beginning. The grass 
has underground bulbs (hence its 
name), which multiply rapidly and 
form new plants when dislodged and 
scattered. Ground squirrels gather 
these avidly and may destroy small 
plants. Grazing seems to favor spread 
by both bulbs and bulbils. 

The palatability is excellent when the 
leaves are green and, in nutritive value, 
it is comparable to Kentucky bluegrass, 
crested wheatgrass, or smooth brome or 
other grasses in the same stage of de- 
velopment, 





*As used in this paper the Intermountain 
Region refers to Utah, Nevada, Idaho south 
of the main Salmon River, and southwestern 
Wyoming. 
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Constant-Price Method of Inventorying 
Livestock Recognized by Washington 


By Stephen H. Hart, 
Attorney for National Livestock 
Tax Committee, Denver, Colorado 


OOD news, taxwise, comes this 
Christmas for livestock producers. 
The Secretary of the Treasury on De- 
cember 15 approved T.D. 5423 amend- 
ing the Income Tax Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue so 
as to recognize the “unit-livestock-price 
method,” of inventorying livestock. 
Mimeograph R.A. No. 1399 interprets 
the new regulation. This brings to a 
successful conclusion the first job un- 
dertaken by the National Livestock 
Tax Committee in its efforts to ease the 
tax burden on the livestock industry 
and simplify and make practical the tax 
‘ laws, regulations, and interpretations 
applying to the livestock industry. 
Many producers, raisers of cattle, 
sheep, and horses, have for years inven- 
toried their animals on what they called 
the “straight-line” or “constant-cost” 
method. Operators have used this meth- 
od on their tax returns since the first 
income tax law in 1913, and revenue 
agents throughout the western country, 
recognizing that such inventory method 
properly reflects income, have accepted 
returns filed on this basis. Washington, 
however, never recognized it officially, 
and from time to time threatened op- 
erators with increased taxes and de- 
ficiencies based on an increase in in- 
ventory values. 


In 1943 the matter came to a head, 
with revenue agents in Texas asserting 
deficiencies against operators there by 
raising their inventories to market val- 
ues, making them take into income and 
pay a tax on inflated prices that might 
never be realized. The threat of such 
action in Texas spread to other districts. 
At present rates millions of dollars in 
taxes were involved. The industry 
countered with the organization of the 
National Livestock Tax Committee in 
Kansas City on September 1, 1943, fol- 
lowing a meeting in Amarillo on Aug- 
ust 11, 1943. The steering group of this 
Committee consisted of: 


Frank S. Boice, Sonita, Arizona— 
Chairman. 


Earl Monahan, Hyannis, Nebraska. 
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Albert K, Mitchell, Bell Ranch, New 
Mexico. 

Claude K. McCan, Victoria, Texas 
(since replaced by C. E. Weymouth, 
Amarillo, Texas). 

Roland J. Hawes, Boise, Idaho. 

R. K. Kinzer, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Norman Winder, Craig, Colorado. 

John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
and H. K. Fawcett, Del Rio, Texas. 

The Committee employed four ac- 
countants: C. A. Freeze, San Angelo, 
Texas; S. W. Gaddie, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; W. K. Smith, Dallas, Texas— 
(since deceased), and J. Bryan Steph- 
enson, Albuquerque, New Mexico; also 
an attorney, Stephen H. Hart, Denver, 
Colorado. 

A brief was written and a public hear. 
ing held in Washington, followed by 
numerous conferences and meetings in 
Washington, Denver, and Amarillo. 
Senators and Congressmen from the 
western states urged the position of the 
industry on the Bureau. The following 
were particularly helpful: Senators— 
Hugh A. Butler (Nebraska) , Edwin C. 
Johnson (Colorado), Eugene D. Milli- 
ken (Colorado), Edward V. Robertson 
(Wyoming), John Thomas (Idaho); 
Representatives—Frank Carlson (Kan- 
sas), Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming), O. 
Clark Fisher (Texas), Richard F. Har- 
less (Arizona), Richard M. Kleberg 
(Texas), Robert F. Rockwell (Colo- 
rado), Robert E. Thomason, and Milton 
H. West (Texas). 


Perhaps the most telling remark was 
that of Senator Johnson of Colorado at 
the public hearing in Washington, when 
he stated that he hoped the Commission- 
er would recognize the industry’s posi- 
tion by an amendment of the Commis- 
sioner’s Regulations; otherwise Con- 
gress would amend the law, which was 
too long already. 

We were particularly fortunate in 
having the case assigned to Mr. F. T. 
Eddingfield, one of the top income tax 
experts in the Bureau, who was willing 
to study the problems of the livestock 
operator sympathetically and work out 
a solution which would be practical for 
the industry and protect the revenues 
of the government, regardless of wheth- 
er it fitted the technical thinking of the 
academic inventory experts of the gov- 





ernment. The office of the Internal 
Revenue Agent in Charge in Denver 
was also most cooperative. 


The regulation just issued is the cul. 
mination of all these efforts. It recog. 
nizes what it now calls “unit-livestock.- 
price method” of valuing inventory, 
This is in addition to the options already 
given a livestock producer: to file re. 
turns on the “cash-receipts-and dis. 
bursements” basis in which no inven- 
tory is used, to value inventories ac- 
cording to “cost,” “cost or market 
whichever is lower,’ or the “farm. 
market” method, and the method rare- 
ly used of capitalizing livestock and de- 
ducting annual depreciation. These 
alternatives now permitted are not 
changed, 

The “unit-livestock-price method” 
provides for valuing different classes of 
animals at constant-unit prices for each 
animal in a class. Livestock producers 
who have in the past valued their in- 
ventories at constant costs, whose re- 
turns have been examined and accepted 
by the Commissioner, will be con- 
sidered on the _ unit-livestock-price 
method, and will be permitted to con- 
tinue to use the prices and classifica- 
tions already established. Their inven- 
tory prices and classifications for past 
years on returns already filed will not 
be disturbed. Operators hereafter 
starting business or electing to change 
to the unit livestock price method in 
the future must adopt reasonable class- 
ifications and prices reflecting reason- 
able estimates of the normal cost of 
raising the animals. The operator’s own 
estimate of cost will be given great 
weight. 


Once established, the unit prices and 
classifications selected by the taxpayer 
must be consistently applied to all sub- 
sequent years. No changes will be per- 
mitted without the approval of the 
Commissioner. 


A taxpayer who uses the unit-live- 
stock-price method must apply it to all 
livestock except special breeding ani- 
mals which may, at the taxpayer’s op- 
tion, be capitalized and subjected to 
depreciation. The mimeograph pro- 
vides a method for changing the values 
of any animals previously valued at 
farm-market to unit prices in the case 
of an operator who has heretofore val- 
ued some animals at constant costs and 
some at farm-market. 


Purchased animals must be included 
in inventory at the purchase price, and 
if they were not mature at the time of 
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purchase, their values must be in- 
creased at the end of each year in ac- 
cordance with the established unit 
prices adopted. Such purchased ani- 
mals will be eliminated from closing in- 
ventory, as sold if they can be identi- 
fied, otherwise the first-in-first-out 
method will be applied. 

If an operator using the “farm-price 
method” desires to adopt the “unit- 
livestock-price method,” he must se- 
cure permission from the Commission- 
er and adopt prices and classifications 
that reasonably reflect the cost of rais- 
ing the animals. The mimeograph out- 
lines a method of making the change 
gradually over a period of time without 
distorting income. An operator who 
has used the “cost,” or “cost-or-market” 
basis of inventorying may change to 
the “unit-livestock price” method with- 
out permission, but he, too, must select 
reasonable classifications and prices. A 
livestock operator who has, for years 
prior to January 1, 1944, adopted the 
“straight-line” or “constant-cost” meth- 
od of valuing livestock will be con- 


sidered having elected the “unit-live- 
stock-price method,” and no changes 
will be made in the classifications or 
unit prices used by him during prior 
years. 

The regulation results from an at- 
tempt to work out the industry’s tax 
problems amicably with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. The Committee 
hopes that it will prove workable, sim- 
ple, and consistent with industry prac- 
tice. Essentially, the regulation recog- 
nizes what has always been done in the 
past and frees operators who have con- 
sistently used constant prices and clas- 
sifications from the threat of tax de- 
ficiencies. 

Thus concludes the first job under- 
taken by the National Livestock Tax 
Committee. Its second job, the appli- 
cation of the capital gains provisions of 
the income tax law to the sale of breed- 
ing stock, is still under way. Numer- 
ous conferences have been held with 
the Bureau, and a ruling expressing a 
reasonable solution is momentarily 
awaited. 








Jackson Hole 
2241, to abolish the Jackson 


H. * Hole Monument as created by 
Presidential Proclamation of March 15, 
1943 passed both Houses of Congress 
during the last days of its 78th session 
but was killed by the pocket veto of 
the President, December 29. 
Introduced by Congressman Barrett 
of Wyoming soon after livestock men of 
the entire country, as well as those 
specifically affected, were thrown into 
a state of alarm by the appearance, 
without warning, in the Federal Reg- 
ister of March 18, 1943, of the executive 
order setting aside the 222,000 acreage 
east of the Teton Mountains as the Jack- 
son Hole Monument, under section 2 of 
the Antiquities Act of 1906, H.R. 2241 
was brought up at frequent intervals 
and passed over until the astute man- 
agement of Congressman Barrett se- 
cured its passage in the House by vote 
of 178 to 107 on December 11. With 
the Senate calendar crowded, little 
hope was held that that body would 
act upon the measure before adjourn- 
ment. However, the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys reported 
the bill without amendment and Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, in the 
closing hours of the Senate on Decem- 
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Bill Vetoed 


ber 19, announced that he and Senator 
Robertson, the junior Senator from 
Wyoming, had canvassed the members 
of the Senate, and asked for and ob- 
tained unanimous consent of the Senate 
to the immediate consideration of the 
bill and “it was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time and 
passed.” 

While it was hoped the President 
would sign the measure, his veto was 
not surprising. Had the measure 
passed Congress in time for action after 
the veto, it might, however, have been 
overridden. 

But the Jackson Hole matter will 
not lie dormant long after the opening 
of the 79th session of Congress. Un- 
doubtedly bills will be introduced by 
the Wyoming members designed to cov- 
er the situation. It is quite certain also 
that a bill similar to Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s S. 1046 calling for the repeal of 
section two of the Antiquities Act of 
1906 will be introduced for the purpose 
of relieving the President of his power 
to designate an area—in this instance, 
an area largely composed of grazing 
lands and with little historical inter- 
est—as a national monument. It must 
be remembered, too, that Senator 


O’Mahoney has blocked every move of 
the Interior Department to obtain an 
appropriation to administer the Jackson 
Hole Monument; also that the suit 
brought by the State of Wyoming to 
test the validity of the President’s action 
in setting up the Jackson Hole Monu- 
ment is pending in the courts. 

In the statement accompanying his 
veto, the President maintained, accord- - 
ing to an A.P. dispatch out of Washing- 
ton on December 29, that he had the 
power to establish the Jackson Hole 
Monument and suggested that Con- 
gress enact new legislation that would 
permit a returning of federal funds from 
the national parks and national monu- 
ments services to the states to reim- 
burse them for loss in taxes on lands 
acquired by the Federal Government. 
He also favored legislation recommend- 
ed by Secretary Ickes to provide in the 
case of the Jackson Hole Monument: 


1. Continuance of all federal permits for 
use of lands within the reserve during the 
lifetime of the present holders and members 
of their immediate families. . 

2. Recognition of existing grazing and 
stock driveway privileges permitting cattle- 
men, among other things, to drive their 
stock across monument lands between their 
ranches and summer ranges. 

The above action, if taken, however, 
will not counteract the general resent- 
ment and ill-feeling caused by the 
means employed to bring this Wyoming 
acreage under the control of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. True, as oppon- 
ents of H.R. 2241 and the President him- 
self have said, this is not the first in- 
stance that a national monument has 
been set up under the Antiquities Act, 
but never has there been such action 
under circumstances as exist in the 
present case. 

Twenty-five years ago an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to include the 
Grand Teton Mountains in the Yellow- 
stone National Park; in 1926-27 a Presi- 
dential commission held hearings in 
Wyoming on a proposal to set up a sep- 
arate park to be known as Grand Te- 
ton National Park. That commission 
recommended that a park be created 
to include only the Grand Teton Moun- 
tains and that the 221,000 acres to the 
east of those mountains be left out of 
the park area. Congress followed this 
recommendation in setting up the Te- 
ton National Park without the Jackson 
Hole area. In 1938 Secretary Ickes 
again asked Congress to enlarge the 
boundaries of the park to take in the 
Jackson Hole area, and again hearings 
were held in Wyoming and again the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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South Dakota Holds 7th Annual 


Conference 


GNowy roads and labor shortages 

had some effect upon the attend- 
ance at the 7th annual conference of 
the Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers Association at Belle Fourche, De- 
cember 8 and 9. However, a good rep- 


resentation of growers was present. 
Reverend James P. Walsh delivered the 





John H. Widdoss, President 


invocation and K. L. Arthur, president 
Belle Fourche Commercial Club, ex- 
tended the address of welcome to the 
growers. 

Harry J. Devereaux, association sec- 
retary, gave a very favorable report on 
activities of the past year. He stated 
that association finances were in good 
shape and also spoke of the work of 
their association in supporting various 
efforts of the National Wool Growers 
Association to further the use of do- 
mestic wool. 

Floyd A. Haley, extension agent of 
Fall River County, presented an inter- 
esting story on early prairie grasses of 
the great plains region. He claimed that 
immediate action is necessary to cor- 
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rect present range conditions and im- 
prove forage value. Mr. Haley also ex- 
hibited a very comprehensive display 
of native grasses. 

Dr. A. F. Vass of the University of 
Wyoming presented a sound worth- 
while.study of production costs of the 
industry. He spoke of the absolute ne- 





Ward Van Horn, Vice President 
OFFICERS OF THE WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA SHEEP GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


cessity of keeping farm prices related 
to wages. Dr. Vass discussed the in- 
equality of the 1909-1914 parity base 
period on wool and presented a chart 
using the parity period of 1901-1925 
which he feels is a fairer and more 
logical base period. 

Mr. I. B. Johnson of the South Dakota 
State College opened the afternoon ses- 
sion with a discussion of protein con- 
tent of South Dakota grasses and lamb 
losses in various flocks. He also spoke 
of the small amount which agricultural 
interests spend for experimental work 
and the value of this activity. 

Anton F. Fellhauer of the University 
of Wyoming presented some colored 
slides on culling experiment results and 


told of the work which the University 
has done to improve range sheep. 

Don W. Breese of John Morrell and 
Company spoke on work that must be 
done to increase the consumption of 
lamb and the present lack of knowledge 
on proper methods of cooking lamb. Mr, 
Breese also spoke of black market ac- 


H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


tivities, which he says are still flourish- 
ing. 

E. E. Marsh of the National Wool 
Growers Association presented charts 
and led discussion on the needs and 
work of the wool grower organizations, 
which was followed by a presentation 
of the new financing plan adopted at 
the National Executive Committee 
meeting in August. Growers were 
unanimous in their support of this pro- 
gram and most of those present signed 
pledge cards. Under this program 
growers authorize and direct their wool 
dealers to deduct a nominal assessment 
on each pound of wool which they 
market. This deduction goes to their 
state association to cover all organiza- 
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tion and promotion work of the state 
and national associations and the 
American Wool Council. This plan 
takes the place of present assessment 
plans and is felt to be the most logical 
and feasible program yet devised. 

It is the feeling of the South Dakota 
growers that more support in the bene- 
ficial work of their associations is neces- 
sary for the prosperity of the industry. 
This was especially brought home to 
them when facts were presented show- 
ing the small amount which wool grow- 
ers spend to preserve, protect and pro- 
mote their industry, as compared with 
other producers. 

The Saturday morning session op- 
ened with the discussion of predatory 
animal control led by Henry Jacobsen, 
U. S. Commissioner, and secretary of 
the Castle Rock Extermination As- 
sociation. Methods of. killing coyotes, 
bounties and legislative matters were 
discussed. Adolph Hamm, Mitchell, 
South Dakota, gave an interesting talk 
requesting that the association go on 
record in support of the predatory con- 
trol program. N. E. McEachron, assist- 
ant director, South Dakota Department 
of Game and Fish, spoke on the work 
of the department and told of the large 
number of licenses issued in South Da- 
kota during the past season. 


J. M. Jones, secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association spoke on 
various matters pertaining to the in- 
dustry, including the wool stockpile, 
lack of importation restrictions, and the 
proposed quota system on imports 
which would tend to bring foreign wool 
prices more into line with those for do- 
mestic wools. Mr. Jones’ talk also cov- 
ered the importations of lambs from 
Canada this year, the wool freight rate 
case, and the National Convention at 
Fort Worth in January. 


The Saturday afternoon session op- 
ened with a talk on animal nutrition on 
the range given by Dr. H. C. Waite, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He stressed the 
need of a knowledge by growers of the 
protein, vitamin and mineral content of 
various forage and grains to produce 
better animals. 


Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, Chief, Zoo- 
logical Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, spoke on parasite control and 
led in a panel discussion on that subject 
in which the following took part: Dr. 
F. N. Carlsen, Belle Fourche; Dr. R. M. 
Buck, Belle Fourche; Dr. R. S. Robin- 
son, State Livestock Sanitary Board; 
Dr. Neil Plank, B.A.I., Pierre; and Dr. 
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Hadleigh Marsh, Bozeman, Montana. 
This discussion provoked much inter- 
est because parasite control is one of 
the chief problems of South Dakota. 
All of the association officers were re- 
elected: John H. Widdoss, St. Onge, 
president; Ward Van Horn, Buffalo, 
vice president; and Harry J. Devereaux, 
Rapid City, secretary-treasurer. The 
convention closed with a banquet at 
the Belle Fourche high school featuring 
musical numbers, community singing 





GRASS 


Grass is the foregiveness of nature 
—her constant benediction. Fields 
trampled with battle, saturated with 
blood, torn with the ruts of cannon, 
grow green again with grass, and car- 
nage is forgotten. Streets abandoned 
by traffic become grass-grown like 
rural lanes, and are obliterated. For- 
ests decay, harvests perish, flowers 
vanish, but grass is immortal. 

Beleaguered by the sullen hosts of 
winter, it withdraws into the impreg- 
nable fortress of its subterranean vi- 
tality, and emerges upon the first so- 
licitation of spring. Sown by the 
winds, by wandering birds, propagated 
by the subtle horticulture of the ele- 
ments which are its ministers and serv- 
ants, it softens the rude outline of the 
world. Its tenacious fibers hold the 
earth in its place, and prevent its sol- 
uble components from washing into 
the wasting sea. It invades the soli- 
tude of deserts, climbs the inaccesible 
slopes and forbidding pinnacles of 
mountains, modifies climates, and de- 
termines the history, character and 
destiny of nations. 

Unobtrusive and patient, it has im- 
mortal vigor and aggression. Banished 
from the thoroughfare and the field, 
it bides its time to return and when 
vigilance is relaxed, or the dynasty has 
perished, it silently resumes the throne 
from which it has been expelled, but 
which it never abdicates. It bears no 
blazonry or bloom to charm the senses 
with fragrance or splendor, but its 
homely hue is more enchanting than 
the lily or the rose. It yields no fruit 
in earth or air, and yet should its har- 
vest fail for a single year, famine would 
depopulate the world.—John James 
Ingalls, 


and an address by R. W. Hitchcock, 
publisher, Rapid City Daily Journal. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted included: 


Commendation of the work of the Na- 
tional Livestock Tax Committee, pledging 
support of the association in their work and | 
urging that income tax levies be based on 
an average return of at least three years. 

Approval of a national sales tax law. 


Approval of work of the American Wool 
Council and recommendation that the 10 
cents per bag deduction be continued. 

Approval of continuance of the wool pur- 
chase program for the duration of the war 
and for two years thereafter or until such 
time as wool stocks in the United States are 
reduced to a tonnage comparable to supplies 
at the beginning of the war. 

Endorsement of recommendations dis- 
cussed by growers, manufacturers and deal- 
ers at the Casper, Wyoming, _convention, 
November 1 and 2. (NWG November 1944, 
page 5.) 


Recommendation that Hill Plan be adopt- 
ed or that a similar plan be enacted for in- 
tegration with the government purchase 
program. 

Recommendation that ceiling prices on 
wool and lambs be adjusted to meet added 
costs of production as was intended by Con- 
gress in passing the amendment to the Price 
Control Act. 


Opposition to further extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement Act, and also to 
any modification of the Livestock Sanitary 
Embargo. 

Recommendation that our protective tariff 
laws be maintained because they are essen- 
tial to preserve American markets for 
American products. 


Opposition to rationing of lamb and mut- 
ton under ceiling and point values because 
the program has failed in its purpose of 
proper distribution. 

Opposition to support price being paid 
packers and rollback prices. 

Recommendation that livestock prices be 
comparable to feed prices, labor and other 
contributing costs and that consideration 
be given to recent advances in feed and labor 
costs with no advance in meat ceiling prices. 

Recommendation that wartime meat man- 
agement plan as proposed by the Livestock 
and Meat Council be adopted. 

Recommendation favoring continued col- 
lection of 75 cents per car on sheep and 
lambs marketed at central public markets 
for use in the effective work of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board. 

Recommendation that a new formula par- 
ity on wool and lambs be adopted. 





TEXAS COMMITTEE ON CONVEN- 
TION ARRANGEMENTS 


William Pier, Chairman J. H. Hall 
A. A. Lund W. L. Joyce 

A. K. Mackey Charles A. Stewart 
Otis Smith Marsh Lea 

Ray Willoughby Vestel Askew 
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Are You Meeting the Challenge? 


By Harold J. Burback, 
U. S. Grazing Service 


Livestockmen of the West will read 
with interest Mr. Burback’s treatment 
of the proposal to again reward our re- 
turning soldiers with tracts of land. 
Speaking from personal experience as 
a veteran of World War I, he asks that 
the boys be protected this time from 
disillusionment by being given a true 
picture of what such a bonus means. 
Mr. Burback is assistant regional graz- 
ier for Region 2 of the Grazing Service, 
with headquarters in Salt Lake City. 

—tThe Editors 


A most timely article by Harold Titus 

in the November 18th issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post entitled “Please! 
No More Crackpot Land Schemes For 
Veterans” should be read by everyone, 
including our western range stockmen. 
As a disabled veteran of World War I, I 
can vouch for the tremendous desire of 
fighting men to secure a little piece of 
land when they get back home. As I 
was transferred from one French hos- 
pital to another—often delirious for 
days at a time—I dreamed constantly 
of a homestead “somewhere in the 
West” where I could hew a home in the 
wilderness and start life over again— 
away from the disillusionment of my 
old life. Perhaps I was merely follow- 
ing the paths of my forebears, for I was 
a city man with only an occasional visit 
to a Wisconsin farm as a background 
for anything agricultural. 


Months later, upon, arriving back 
home in Illinois, I found my old life 
almost unbearable. I simply couldn’t 
content myself with surroundings 
hitherto considered quite congenial, 
and, without any acceptable advice giv- 
en or even available, I wound up in 
northwestern Colorado bent upon a ful- 
fillment of my hospital dreams to “take 
to” the land. With no helping hand 
from a sympathetic government or bad- 
ly needed advice from anyone, I joined 
the throngs of returning veterans who 
took up a stockraising homestead of 640 
acres. The heartaches, disillusion- 
ments, and financial disaster that be- 
came the lot of so many soldiers who 
made the great experiment is of com- 
mon knowledge to all of you. The West 
still shows the scars and sores of a ca- 
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tastrophe that not only wrecked many 
a young veteran fresh from the battle- 
fields of France, but almost ruined the 
range livestock industry. Partially de- 
molished tar paper shacks, acres of ex- 
cellent blue stem pasture destroyed 
through plowing and now sustaining a 
stand of Russian Thistle, miles of 
tangled barbed. wire and an occasional 
old rusty binder silhouetted on the sky 
line are mute evidence of an unsuccess- 
ful campaign. 

Since the earliest days of American 
history returned soldiers have been 
offered tracts and parcels of land as a 
bonus or reward for military service. 
Records indicate keen competition dur- 
ing the American Revolution between 
the King’s Army and our Continental 
Army in offering land tracts as a part 
of military pay. The British offers 
were made especially attractive to lure 
recruits from the citizenry of the Ameri- 
can Colonies to fight against the strug- 
gling believers of Freedom under the 
banner of George Washington. The 
Father of our Country, in turn, coun- 
tered with land gifts based upon mili- 
tary rank. Perhaps a quarter section 
for a mere Private with a corresponding 
increase in acreage to a Captain, more 
to a Major, and a larger parcel for a 
Colonel. Thus, after the end of: that 
memorial struggle many a Continental 
exercised his homestead privileges in 
the virgin forests of western New York 
State, Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
even Ohio. The thrill of actually carv- 
ing a home out of the wilderness served 
a multifold purpose. It met the seem- 
ingly inevitable aftermath of every war, 
unemployment with its threat of an- 
archy or, at least, the minor forms of 
political and social unrest. Thus did 
Uncle Sam with millions of acres of 
rich, virgin, and potentially productive 
land “kill two birds with one stone” 
after every war—and we had lots of 
them. Ever westward went the home- 
seeking migration after each war until 
the broad expanse of the Pacific on the 
west, the Canadian Border on the north, 
and old Mexico on the south were 
reached. So finally, even before World 
War I, Uncle Sam had almost come “to 
the end of his rope” as a purveyor or 


donor of good agricultural land—lands 
upon which an ambitious and strong 
young man could make a decent living. 
Therefore, Uncle Sam decided to 
make up in quantity what he lacked in 
quality. The 320-acre Enlarged Home- 
stead or Dry-Farm Entry was followed 
by the 640-acre Stock-Raising Home- 
stead Entry, and it was the latter that 
attracted so many returned veterans of 
the last war. Land suitable primarily 
for grazing, particularly in the northern 
range states, only furnished part of a 
year-round livestock set-up, and to be 
successful not only was it necessary to 
purchase cattle or sheep with which to 
stock the land but more productive crop 
producing land must be secured to com- 
plete the year-long cycle. Did the gov- 
ernment counsel and advise the thou- 
sands whose only knowledge of western 
ranching was gleaned from reading 
Zane Grey’s “Riders of The Purple 
Sage”? Did any group of citizens who 
took enough interest in the welfare of 
their returning heroes to organize 
sources of advice, volunteer their serv- 
ices? No indeed! The stockmen who 
awoke one spring or summer morning 
to find his range invaded by a home- 
steader only resented the intrusion and 
then abided his time to buy out the 
disillusioned, bankrupt ex-soldier when 
he was finally forced to the inevitable 
conclusion that the West “ain’t what it 
used to be.” Of course, there were ex- 
ceptions who did make a go of it, but 
they were the exception to the rule. 
And so we are again at the cross 
roads of a post-war era—again facing 
the repetition of the 1919 returning vet- 
eran with a “yen” for a little gray home 
in the West. Only now we have the 
memories of the fiasco of the early 
Twenties still fresh in our minds. The 
government has done a bang-up job 
with the G. I. Bill of Rights, but the gov- 
ernment can’t do it alone. What the 
people of the Middle West are planning 
to do for the returned veteran who 
wants to farm must be done far more 
intensively in the range states of the 
West. Stockmen owe this much to the 
boys who are giving their all; to see that 
they go into this vast gamble of stock- 
raising with their eyes open, to see that 
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they get a square deal and that they are 
not enticed by a lot of crack-pot land 
disposal schemes to make the mistakes 
of the last war. Of course, we want to 
revitalize the industry by infusing new 
blood in the ranks, but only we are to 
blame if we are derelict in our duty to 
our sons and our returning heroes. 


Nor must we deceive ourselves that 
our own sons returning from service in 
all parts of the globe will be satisfied in 
every case with the life they abandoned 
when they donned the uniform of the 
United States.. Lads who for years— 
perhaps their entire lifetime—were 
perfectly contented -with life on the 
home place and whose whole world was 
almost confined to the “cow pasture” 
will come home glibly talking about 
their experiences in New York, Frisco, 
Panama, London, Paris, Guadalcanal, 
Manila, Honolulu. They will have new 
ideas, new philosophies, and new ambi- 
tions, True, now they write home stat- 
ing that all they are fighting for is to 
get this fight over so they can return 
to the old farmstead and settle down. 
Many of them will do this very thing 
for a few weeks or even months, but 
I'll gamble that the majority of them 
will have ideas about making a living 
and just what makes life worth living 
that will seem revolutionary to their 
friends and to their parents. 


There are many possible avenues of 
approach to the problem. Publicity, 
education, and availability of informa- 
tion through well-directed channels are 
definitely essential. Agricultural col- 
leges, extension services, chambers of 
commerce, county. agricultural com- 
mittees, I am sure, will enter whole- 
heartedly in a united effort to supply 
the boys with proper suggestions and 
advice. Stockmen through their state, 
county, and national organizations can 
take the initiative, and quite properly 
so. Perhaps the first step is an inven- 
tory of what we have to offer in the way 
of suitable land or available livestock 
set-ups. Time is an essential factor, for 
availability of this data through every 
possible medium to the veteran before 
he definitely makes up his mind is high- 
ly important. Perhaps the Veterans’ 
Bureau and veteran organizations, such 
as, the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and our railroads, news- 
papers, and colleges would be more 
than glad to put their shoulder to the 
wheel. Your county agent and local 
stock associations would be an excel- 
lent place to start. 
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Do it now. There is no time to lose, 
for men are being discharged from the 
Armed Forces at the rate of one hun- 
dred forty thousand per month. 
Already there are rumblings and de- 
mands for bigger and better govern- 
mental land gifts. Some groups are 
talking five- and six-section homestead 
entries. You may say, “Ridiculous, in- 
credulous, impossible,” but remember 
nothing is impossible under our po- 
litical system—at least, in the nature of 
legislation when popular clamor reach- 
es a high peak. We need not stress the 
disastrous effect on the economy of the 
range livestock states if such a land dis- 
posal policy were put in effect. 


Read the Saturday Evening Post 
article above mentioned, and then get 
busy. Let us avoid the mistakes of the 
last postwar period while there is yet 
time todo so. You owe this to yourself, 
your sons, and to your industry. 





Dr. Wollner in 
New Position 


D®-. Herbert J. Wollner, on October 

16, assumed direction of the New 
York office of the United Nations 
Standards Committee set up to “carry 
out any international standardization 
job needed in the production and use of 
war supplies and equipment and also in 
relief work.” This committee, which 
has offices in both New York and Lon- 
don, is composed of representatives of 
Great Britain, Canada, Russia, and the 
United States. 

Dr. Wollner has been in charge of the 
various laboratories of the Treasury 
Department and has served as special 
adviser to the Secretary of that Depart- 
ment. The work of these laboratories 
under his direction in making possible 
the collection of the full amount of tar- 
iffs on wool was presented by Dr. Woll- 
ner at the convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association in Denver 
last January. Similar projects on alco- 
hol, sugar and other commodities have 
likewise been completed under his di- 
rection. Dr. Wollner is also known for 
his writing on scientific and technical 
subjects, and holds a number of patents 
for industrial and scientific devices. 

The announcement of Dr. Wollner’s 
recent appointment was made by the 
American Standards Association for the 
United Nations Standard Coordinating 
Committee. 


Important Problems Before 
Cattlemen's Meeting ° 


DENVER, Colorado, on January 11- 

13, 1945, will be the meeting place 
of western range cattlemen where their 
association will primarily deal with not 
only the present situation but also plans 
for the postwar era. It will be the 48th 
annual convention of the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association and over 
500 delegates from 18 western states are 
expected to attend. 


Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin has 
announced that there will be two round 
table discussions, one on world trade 
headed by Harry Terrell of the Western 
Policy Committee, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and the other on livestock marketing 
headed by C. J. Abbott of Hyannis, Ne- 
braska. 


Beef production, ranch labor, inter- 
state sanitary regulations and many 
other problems will be discussed at the 
convention. Already a great deal of 
work has been done on the latter sub- 
ject and more progress is expected to 
come by virtue of this convention. 


Among addresses that will be given 
at the convention will be one by Mr. H. 
R. Davison, vice president of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, Chicago under the 
subject of ““Beef—Everyone wants it”; 
another by Eric Englund of Washing- 
ton, D.C., chief of the Regional Investi- 
gations Branch of the United States 
Department under the subject of “The 
World Food Supply Situation”; Colonel 
Rohland C. Isker of Washington, D.C., 
from the Office of the Quartermaster 
General under the subject of “Recent 
Development in Army Meat Products”; 
Mr. R. E. Nagler, Chicago, Illinois, vice 
president of Deep Freeze Distributors 
Incorporated under the subject of “Mer- 
chandising of Frozen Meat”; Mr. Wey- 
land Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa, under the 
subject of “Feeder Cattle” and an ad- 
dress by Mr. Charles Madrid of La- 
Cruces, New Mexico. 


Addresses of Welcome will be given 
by the Honorable John C. Vivian, gov- 
ernor, of the State of Colorado and 
Frank H. Fehling, president of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers and Feeders As- 
sociation. The response to the address- 
es of welcome will be given by Mr. 
Bruce Brockett, a cattleman from Rim- 
rock, Arizona. 
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Top ram of 1944 National $700.00 
Buyer A. D. Glenn, Crawford, Colorado 


Three factors have contributed to bringing our flocks to 
the forefront. First, the use of only the best sires. Sec- 
ondly, good sheepherding, which means an animal fitted 
to go out in active service after the sale. Thirdly, good 
salesmanship. Satisfied customers are our first aim. 


WALTER P. HUBBARD Chas. Buffurn, Shepherd 
Junction City, Oregon 


Hampshires— 





Suffolks 


W.P.H. 3050-189834 
2nd highest ram 1944 National 
Buyers Olsen Bros., Spanish Fork, Utah 














Use Hampshire rams. 


WRITE TO— 


V. B. VANDIVER, Leonard, Mo. 


Hampshire— The Mutton Breed Supreme 


Hampshire rams have proven themselves the best cross on native western ewes in 
producing market lambs. Feeders everywhere prefer crossbred Hampshire lambs. 
Increase your poundage. Improve your outlet. Up your profit in the sheep business. 


FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING THE HISTORY AND THE QUALITY 
AND WHERE TO BUY HAMPSHIRES 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


HELEN BELOTE, Secretary 
72 WOODLAND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


a ee 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
L. T. DWYER, Indianapolis 4, Ind. MACMILLAN HOOPES, Wilmington, Del. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER, Anaconda, Mont. C. HAROLD HOPKINS, Davis, Calif. 
W. F. GLENN, Box 476, Fort Collins, Colo ALEXANDER MEEK, Burkes Garden, Va. 
B. E. GROOM, Fargo, North Dakota WM. F. RENK, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


I. C. HOLBERT, Box 492, Washington, lowa E. H. STREET, Richfield, Utah 


IT PAYS TO STAY WITH THE LEADER—BUY HAMPSHIRES 
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Welcome to Fort. Worth — 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


TEXAS, the greatest sheep and wool state in the country, is glad to welcome the nation’s wool pro- 
ducers, meeting in convention in FORT WORTH January 29-31. 


TEXAS, on the basis of the most recent official figures, (January 1, 1944 census) has 10,339,000 sheep, 
more than the combined totals of the two next highest producing states—Wyoming and Montana. 


TEXAS, on the basis of USDA figures released recently, produced 81,000,000 pounds of wool in 1944, 
nearly a fourth of the country’s entire production. 


TEXAS is proud of this enviable record as a wool producing state, as well as a market that has served 
sheep raisers faithfully throughout the years. Fort Worth is one of the nation’s leading sheep markets. 
In two months (May-June) the market handled more than 1,250,000 sheep. The year’s total will be near 
the 234 million mark, a new record for this market. 





Members of the National Wool Growers Association attending the convention are cordially invited to visit 
: the greatest livestock marketing center in the Southwest and make our offices in the Exchange Building 
your headquarters. 
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The Sheep Industry 
In The 


Postwar Economy 


Statements of President Winder and 
J. B. Wilson Before House Committee 


RESIDENT Winder and J. B. Wilson 
represented the National Wool 
Growers Association at a hearing of the 
House Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy in Chicago on December 18. The 
Honorable Wm. M. Colmer of Missis- 
sippi, is chairman of the whole com- 
mittee, and was present at the Chicago 
hearing, but the subcommittee conduct- 
ing the meeting was composed of Rep- 
resentatives Zimmerman (Missouri), 
chairman; John Murdock (Arizona), 
Voorhis (California), Fish (New 
York), and Hope (Kansas), with Mr. 
Henry Arthur serving as secretary and 
consultant. 


In telling the committee of the needs 
of the sheep industry, President Winder 
said that while sheep and wool produc- 
tion in the United States is a highcost 
industry in comparison with that of 
foreign countries, it had cost the gov- 
ernment very little money and had been 
of great help in supplying food and fiber 
during the present emergency; also 
that its present difficult situation was 
due to factors beyond its control, which 
justified its request for protection in the 
postwar period. Our foreign trade poli- 
cies should be designed, he pointed out, 
to protect and encourage agricultural 
enterprises, and suggested that a sys- 
tem of quotas be set up, liberal enough 
to “encourage foreign trade and yet 
strict enough to protect our American 
markets for American products.” 


President Winder also recommended 


that the government contribute to the © 


research programs of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board and the Ameri- 
can Wool Council. 


Mr. Wilson, who was called shortly 
before the committee adjourned and 
therefore limited as to time, discussed 
the desirability of the government’s 
setting up a real research program on 
wool, pointing out that little work of 
that kind had been done on wool and 
that only by individual mills who did 
not pass on their findings to other man- 
ufacturers. He also showed why it was 
necessary to have a new parity period 
for wool and discussed at some length 
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the necessity for a quota system on im- 
ports of both wool and goods. 

The committee’s keen interest in the 
present wool situation was shown by 
the numerous questions asked both Mr. 
Winder and Mr. Wilson. Chairman 
Zimmerman agreed that the parity pe- 
riod for wool needed to be changed and 
also declared that the wool problem is 
one of the most serious facing the 
country. 

President Winder’s statement follows, 
while that of Mr. Wilson, to be fur- 
nished the committee at a later date, 
will appear in an early number. 


President Winder’s Statement 


OSTWAR economic policies for the 
sheep industry of the United States 
are dependent upon an affirmative an- 
swer to the following questions. Is it 
necessary and desirable to maintain a 
domestic sheep industry? Assuming 
that the answer is yes, the stability of 
income of this industry, therefore, 
hinges on productive employment of a 
majority of the citizenry, thereby sta- 
bilizing to a degree the demand for the 
products of the industry, which in turn 
creates sufficient production to take 
care of thisdemand. A high rate of em- 
ployment is essential to the determina- 
tion of all policies which your commit- 
tee has requested action upon. 


Men engaged’ in the sheep industry 
are continually improving the quality 
of the products for sale. They are do- 
ing a fine job in the production field, 
and will continue to improve the qual- 
ity of their herds. Production in the 
sheep industry, of course, depends up- 
on the utilization of natural resources, 
the value of which varies from year to 
year, but which resources are continu- 
ous when properly utilized. Of course 
there is a variation in the amount of 
production of these products, which is 
derived from the natural resources and 
it is necessary that proper practices of 
conservation and maintenance of these 
lands be continued. This policy has 
been established and is being improved 
all the time. 


One of the major problems of this 
agricultural industry is to improve the 
distribution of the products. A subcom- 
mittee of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee has been set up and is working 
on a part-time basis to investigate the 
marketing of our products. Until these 
findings are before us, we hesitate to 


(Continued on page 24) 





Freight Rate Increases 
Again Suspended 


HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion on December 12 again con- 
tinued its suspension of the higher 
freight rates (6 per cent; 3 per cent on 
livestock and wool) authorized on 
March 2, 1942, under Ex Parte 148; this 
time until December 31, 1945. 


While shippers are grateful that their 
freight charges are not going to be 
raised at this time, they are keenly dis- 
appointed that the original order grant- 
ing the increases was not revoked and 
the increases permanently canceled. 

At the recent hearings in Washing- 
ton, in which the National Association 
was represented by Charles E. Blaine, 
the railroads told the Commission that 
their net income had fallen off during 
the past year and the revenue from 
the increased rates was needed to re- 
place equipment and otherwise improve 
their operations after the war. The 
Commission held in its decision that 
the roads’ estimate of 1945 business and 
earnings was lower than could reason- 
ably be expected and refused to make 
the increases effective. 

Commissioner Miller dissented from 
the decision in part, maintaining that 
the railroads should have the benefit 
of the increase not later than at the end 
of the war in Europe, while Commis- 
sioner Alldredge thought that such ben- 
efit should be given the railroads now. 





Due Momorizame 


Mrs. Russell Wilkins 


ILLIAN W. WILKINS, wife of Rus- 
sell Wilkins, head of Wilkins & Co., 
Ltd., in which Mrs. Wilkins was a gen- 
eral partner, died suddenly at her home 
in Broomfield, Colorado, December 18, 
1944, at the age of 42. Funeral services 
were held at St. Catherine’s Church in 
Denver on the 21st. 

Mrs. Wilkins’ charming personality 
and graciousness as a hostess brought 
her a wide circle of friends among the 
people connected with the livestock in- 
dustry in all its branches. Mr. Wilkins, 
his two small sons, and other members 
of the family have the sincere sympathy 
of the officers and members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
the American Wool Council. 
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Pregnancy Disease 
In Ewes 


Two western sheep authorities have 
suggested effective remedies for 
sheep pregnancy disease which has 
caused serious losses of ewes and un- 
born lambs in some areas. One of these 
men is August L. Nelson, associate 
agronomist and superintendent of the 
experiment station at Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. The other is Dr. W. H. Lytle, 
chief of the division of animal husband- 
ry at Oregon state college in Corvallis. 

Nelson cites tests made at the Chey- 
enne station where boric acid was used 
for the first time in treating this disease, 
so far as he knows. It was first applied 
during the 1943 lambing season, and 
again in the 1944 lambing season when 
some ewes developed symptoms char- 
acteristic of the disease. 

Fifteen afflicted ewes were each 
drenched with half a pint of saturated 
solution of boric acid. This was applied 
over a period of several weeks, and 
every ewe recovered, while in previous 
cases the sick ewes nearly always died. 
Showing further the effectiveness of 
this treatment, Nelson said that in De- 
cember, 1943, an 18-year-old horse be- 
came so stiff he could hardly move. 
After receiving a quart of saturated bor- 
ic acid solution every day for 3 days, the 
animal had recovered so well that he 
could walk all right and was put into 
harness again. Previously afflicted 
horses there had died. 

In making up the solution, the 
Wyoming man said boric acid was dis- 
solved in hot water, then allowed to 
cool to room temperature before being 
used as a drench. Some crystallization 
occurred during the cooling process, as- 
suring a saturated solution of about 4.5 
per cent boric acid. This was used in 
whatever amount had proved effective 
in curing the ewes. 

As another method, Nelson said re- 
cent cases had been treated by mixing 
salt with the boric acid and giving it 
to 220 ewes in what he terms a 1:10 
mixture, followed by 1:100 mixture. 
During 3 weeks of this treatment, none 
of the ewes developed pregnancy dis- 
ease, and all of them seemed more 
thrifty. 

Dr. Lytle reports some disastrous 
losses have occurred in sheep flocks 
due to sheep pregnancy disease. It was 
attributed to various causes, but treat- 
ment applied at the Oregon station re- 
vealed that afflicted ewes lacked proper 
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feeding and handling as they neared 
their lambing time. 


Treatments tried out successfully 
showed that ewes came through lamb- 
ing much better when their water was 
heated by means of a tank heater. When 
this wasn’t practicable, the ewes were 
given glucose-yielding foods such as 
molasses or sugar beet pulp. Other ef- 
fective methods were to make the ewes 
take needed exercise of a mile or two 
every day by forcing them to trail be- 
hind a slowly-moving wagon for their 
feed. 

Since vitamin deficiency was con- 
sidered partly to blame for the disease, 
ewes were given easily digested forage 
such as alfalfa or legume hay, well 
cured and of bright green color. Good 
quality grain also helped, but oat hay 
proved constipating and produced too 
much waste matter in the body. 

Immediate treatment of ailing ewes 
at the Oregon school consisted of giv- 
ing them half a pint of molasses twice 
daily as a drench. Glucose solution giv- 
en the ewes extravenously by a veteri- 
narian would also help ailing ewes, Dr. 
Lytle advised—Western Farm Life, 
November 15, 1944. 





Jackson Hole Bill 
Vetoed 


(Continued from page 15) 


committee held with the settlers. So, 
the action setting up the Jackson Hole 
Monument ignored the wishes of the 
people concerned and also previous ac- 
tion taken by the Congress. 


When Secretary Ickes appeared at 
the hearing on H.R. 2241 before the 
Senate Public Lands Committee on De- 
cember 15, he said: “It (the opposi- 
tion) stems mainly from the stockmen, 
and other special interest groups, who 
if they could, would break down the en- 
tire public land policy of the govern- 
ment for their own selfish ends.” 


Senator Robertson went to bat for 
the stockmen in the following language: 


Mr. Chairman, I want to put the strongest 
possible objection to that statement into 
the record. I am a member of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association, and the Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association; I have 
been vice president of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association and a member of the 
executive committee of both organizations. 
I am a member of the National Livestock 
Association and the National Wool Growers 
Association. In the many years I have tak- 
en an active part I have never known those 


associations to do anything which could be 
construed as breaking down the entire land 
policy of the government for their own self- 
ish interests. I most strongly object to and 
protest that statement. I think that is all. 


Stockmen have no fear of the most 
careful scrutiny of their record of co- 
operation with government agencies 
set up to control the grazing on the na- ~ 
tional forests and the Taylor grazing 
districts, but with their livelihood at 
stake they naturally are fearful of the 
continual expansion of the national 
park and monument areas and the re- 
sulting reduction in grazing areas open 
to their flocks and herds, and partic- 
ularly do they object to having it done 
so craftily as in the Jackson Hole affair. 

That affair is not over. Undoubtedly, 
Representative Barrett of Wyoming, 
upon learning of the Presidential veto 
of H.R. 2241 expressed the sentiment 
of the entire Wyoming Congressional 
delegation, when he said, “The fight has 
just begun.” 





Value of Roughage 
For Ewes 


OOD quality roughage is the most 

important item in any ration for 
feeding ewes during gestation and lac- 
tation, Claude Harper, Animal Hus- 
bandry Department of the Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, told the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion in its annual meeting closing at 
Chicago on December 2. It is a factor 
in influencing milk production, the 
health of the ewe and the strength of 
the lamb, he said, while coarse and in- 
ferior roughages, apparently, have the 
opposite effect. 

Stating that one problem which re- 
mains unsolved is that of supplement- 
ing an unsatisfactory type of roughage 
with energy, protein, minerals and vita- 
mins, Mr. Harper drew on the results 
of ten years’ study of rations for ewes 
during gestation and lactation. From 
the beginning, two rations have given 
wide variations. One ration of oats and 
alfalfa hay has always produced the 
greatest quality and quantity of lamb 
meat and the most wool as compared 
with a ration of oat straw and corn sil- 
age. 

Some of the findings have been as 
follows: 


Soybean oil meal, added to the ration 
of oat straw and corn silage, increased 
the wool clip to equal that of the alfalfa 
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hay, but did not improve the quantity 
and quality of the lambs. 

When a protein supplement and a 
mineral mixture of soybean oil meal, 
calcium carbonate, and special steamed 
bone meal was added to the oat-straw 
and corn-silage ration, the amount of 
wool produced was improved, but the 
quality of the lambs did not show much 
improvement. 

Some improvement in this ration was 
also obtained by the addition of a pro- 
tein supplement, minerals, and ten dif- 
ferent crystalline vitamins. 

Protein supplements, such as cotton- 
seed meal, soybean oil meal and linseed 
meal, when fed with good roughage, in- 
creased the quantity and quality of lamb 
meat as well as wool production. 

Minerals like finely ground lime- 
stone, special steamed bone meal and 
the ash of alfalfa hay, have given no 
benefit when fed with either good or 
inferior roughage. 

In an attempt to find a better rough- 
age than alfalfa, it was discovered that 
dehydrated oat grass or rye grass, cut 
and cured at a definite stage of growth, 
was superior to alfalfa, either dehy- 
drated or field-cured. 





Hampshire Breeders Meet 


HE 55th annual meeting of the 
American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation was held in Chicago on De- 
cember 5. The Secretary reported 505 
new members, and registrations and 
transfers about the same as in the pre- 
vious year. Elected to office were W. 
F. Glenn, Tyler, Texas, president; L. T. 
Dwyer, Indianapolis, Indiana, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Helen Tyler Belote, Detroit, 
Michigan, secretary-treasurer. Miss De- 
Vere Porter of Crown Point, N. Y., was 
named director for District 9; Alex 
Meek of Burkes Garden, Va., for Dis- 
trict 8; J. C. Holbert of Washington, Ia., 
for District 4; L. T. Dwyer and B. E. 
Groom, Fargo, North Dakota, directors 
at large; and Ronald Hogg, Salem, Ore- 
gon, was appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of C. Harold Hopkins, who re- 
signed as director for District 1. 





Keep Up 
UW. S$. Flocks! 


hope Congress will do all possible to 
encourage the keeping up of your 
sheep flocks,’ Robert E. Reardon of 
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Macleod, Alberta, Canada, wrote the 
Wool Grower on December 4. “I have 
a definite idea that it is good business 
for the United States to be in a position 
where they will always be fairly inde- 
pendent of foreign wool, as well as hav- 
ing a reasonable supply of lamb and 
mutton. 


“Tt seems to me that the spread in 
price between the raw wool and the 
manufactured goods is generally higher 
than should be necessary. I have 
thought for a long time that, with the 
low price of wool in the raw state, peo- 
ple should be able to buy all the wool- 
ens they need-and not have to look on 
them as a semi-luxury.” 





President Winder's Statement 


(Continued from page 22) 


announce what policies should be 
adopted in the postwar period. We are 
sure, however, that with better distri- 
bution and better merchandising meth- 
ods, greater stability of income will re- 
sult. 


Stability of Income 


The sheep industry is a high cost in- 
dustry when compared with the indus- 
try in foreign countries. However, it 
has cost the government very little mon- 
ey and has been of great help at the 
present time in supplying the extreme 
need for meat and fiber during the pres- 
ent war period. The predicament with 
which the industry is now faced has 
been created by many factors beyond 
control of the sheep producer. There- 
fore, it is absolutely essential that our 
government develop policies which will 
protect the industry during this period. 
It is not meant by this that further con- 
trols are needed, but that policies be 
adopted which will allow future pro- 
duction of lamb and wool in this coun- 
try. 

A good example of what may be ex- 
pected in the future relative to the in- 
come from products of the industry is 
shown by what happened to the so- 
called government shearling program. 
When our armed forces needed pelts of 
a certain type in order to provide warm 
clothing, the announcement and the re- 
quest was made for growers to increase 
the production of these pelts as rapidly 
as possible. This the industry did. 
When the demands for this product 
were no longer needed by our armed 


\ 





forces, an announcement was made that 
the government would no longer need 
the shearlings. Immediately the price 
for shearlings dropped materially and 
at the present time our shearling pelts 
are selling at a price 50 per cent below 
that paid by the government. 


This same principle will hold true 
for the other products of the industry 
if and when consumers are unable to 
purchase the products. Therefore, as 
stated before, the variations in produc- 
tion and in demand hinges on the high 
rate of employment and the relation- 
ship of the agricultural industry with 
that of all other industries in the pro- 
ductive field in the United States. 


The Sheep Industry on a 
Self-Sustaining Basis 


In normal times the sheep industry 
can and has maintained its operations 
on a self-sustaining basis without gov- 
ernment regulation as we know it to- 
day, provided that the industry’s prod- 
ucts are protected from low-cost pro- 
ducing countries with a materially low- 
er standard of living. Here, again, we 
are assuming that the answer is that 
there should be a sheep industry in the 
United States. There must be a price 
relationship between the commodities 
produced in this country and those im- 
ported into this country. 


There is, of course, a definite need to 
study and analyze the supply and de- 
mand situation of these various prod- 
ucts. It seems quite natural that there 
would be a lag between the supply and 
demand and that the price peaks and 
valleys cannot be entirely eliminated, 
but it is possible to minimize these high 
and low periods by proper protection 
measures which could be established 
for an industry such as ours. 


Higher Levels of Consumption 
And Nutrition 


Some years ago an organization was 
created by the livestock and meat in- 
dustry known as the National Livestock 
and Meat Board. This Board was set 
up to promote the use of meat and to 
carry on research regarding the nu- 
tritive value of meat. This organization 
is financed by donations from livestock 
producers and meat packers and the 
policies are determined by a board of 
directors representing all branches of 
the industry. This organization has 
rendered invaluable service to the 
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Army and Navy services of supply dur- 
ing this war period. 

Some consideration might be given 
to the idea of the government giving 
some financial support to this organiza- 
tion to enlarge and expand its activities. 

More recently an organization has 
been created known as the American 
Wool Council, which is designed to 
function for wool very similarly as the 
National Livestock and Meat Board 
does for meat. If wool is to maintain 
its rightful place among fabrics a great 
deal of consumer education must be 
done and it was for this reason that the 
American Wool Council was created 
and financed by wool growers and aid- 
ed to some extent by contributions 
from other branches of the industry. 
Some thought should be given to the 
government participating in this under- 
taking also. Just recently the Au- 
stralian Government levied a substan- 
tial tax on all wool grown in Australia 
for promotion work and in addition the 
Australian Government contributes a 
amount equal to that raised by the tax. 
A considerable part of this money will 
be spent in the U. S. to promote the 
use of Australian wool here. 


Relationship Between Our Foreign 
Trade Policy and Domestic 
Agricultural Policies 


Before going into this matter it is 
necessary to determine whether poli- 
cies should be designed to encourage 
or discourage the production of sheep 
in this country. We feel for several 
good reasons that a thrifty sheep indus- 
try must be maintained. 


1. It has been proved during this war 
that there is no suitable substitute for 
wool to clothe fighting men. When Ja- 
pan threatened to close the sea lanes 
from Australia and New Zealand and 
the German submarines were preying 
on our ships to and from South Ameri- 
ca, it was fortunate that we had as 
healthy a sheep industry in this coun- 
try as we did have. 

2. It is necessary to maintain a sheep 
industry in this country because there 
are communities and even counties in 
some of our western states where the 
entire economy and existence is de- 
pendent upon the sheep industry. In 
some western states the sheep industry 
ranks right at the top so far as cash in- 
come is concerned. Also the sheep on 
the western ranges consume and make 
use of a natural resource which other- 
wise would be a total waste. 
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3. It has been found that meat is an 
essential part of a healthy diet and cer- 
tainly we do not want to become de- 
pendent upon some other nation for 
meat and wool, both of which contrib- 
ute so much to the health of our nation. 

Assuming that the premise is correct 
that a thrifty sheep industry should be 
maintained and conceding that the costs 
of production are a great deal higher in 
the U.S. than in other sheep producing 
countries, this higher cost is caused 
chiefly from the demands of a much 
higher standard of living here than else- 
where in the world. 


Then assuming these two things it be- 
comes necessary to design our foreign 
trade policies so that our desire to build 
up an industrial foreign trade does not 
condemn our agriculture to extinction. 
We feel that it is possible to build up 
our foreign trade and at the same time 
protect and encourage the develop- 
ment of the necessary agricultural en- 
terprises. At times in the past when 
trade agreements were made with other 
countries, agriculture was traded down 
the river so that it became necessary 
to inaugurate a system of subsidies and 
programs designed to curtail produc- 
tion. We must not lose sight of the fact 


that we have here the greatest market 
in the world today and our policies must 
be designed to prevent this country 
from becoming a dumping ground for 
the products from other countries 
which compete with commodities pro- 
duced here at home. It has been sug- 
gested that a system of quotas be set 
up, liberal enough to encourage foreign © 
trade and yet strict enough to protect 
our American markets for American 
products so that our high standard of 
living can be maintained rather than 
lowered to the point where we can com- 
pete with other lower-standard-of-liv- 
ing countries. 





YOUR WOOL CONTRIBUTION 


While some of the wool handlers 
have made the deductions (10 cents 
for the larger bags, 5 cents for the 
smaller ones) covering grower’s con- 
tributions to the wool promotion fund 
in 1944, a number of them have not 
done so. If the deduction was not made 
from your account, we hope that you 
will send your contribution to your state 
association for remittance to the 
American Wool Council. 








National Wool Growers! 
WELCOME # TEXAS 





Because we realize how exceptionally impor- 
tant the work of your organization is during 
war times, we are concentrating on making 
you comfortable here at the Texas during your 


* 


forthcoming convention. 










* 


Your plans for 1945 will undoubtedly re- 
sult in more production which in turn 
will further our war effort. Please make 
reservations early and cancel them if 


you find you cannot attend. 


Jhe DEN 


“Fort Worth’s Bright Nite Spot” 


FORT WORTH 


HENRY LOVE Manager. 
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An Army That’s 
Never Been 


HIS vast American agricultural army doesn’t know the 

meaning of defeat. These millions of American farm 
and ranch people are advancing along the road to final 
victory, shoulder to shoulder with the men and women 
in the armed services. No “‘E”’ flags fly from the ridge- 
poles of their barns ...no medals are pinned on their 
shirt fronts. Their reward is the inner satisfaction of a 
job well done. 


Look at their record of victories! In 1944, food pro- 
duction again reached an all-time high—158,950,000 
meat animals were slaughtered; 3,101,000,000 bushels 
of corn, 1,115,000,000 bushels of wheat; dairy products, 
poultry, eggs, etc., in record or near-record quantities! 
And because they produced all this food, the meat pack- 
ing industry was also able to process and distribute a 
record volume of meats—25 billion pounds. 


Each year since the war started, what seemed to be 
‘*‘impossible”’ goals were set for food production. Each 
year these objectives have been reached and surpassed 
in spite of shortages of help and machinery. Farmers 
and ranchers have produced the staggering tonnages of 
foods required to feed millions of Americans and our 
allies in the armed services and the rest of the nation 
at home. 





America is proud of the victories won by this “Army 
7 yat’s Never Been Beaten.”’ 
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$5.00 FOR YOUR GOOD IDEAS! 


| 

| 

| 
Practical ideas which you have found helpful around 
your farm or ranch are worth money. We invite you 
to send in brief descriptions of any original idea or 
handy gadget that has helped you in your farm or | 
ranch work of producing livestock, dairy and poultry | 
products, soybeans, cotton or other crops. Selected 
ideas will be published on this page, and we will send 
you $5 for any item of yours which we print. Items 
cannot be returned to the senders. Mail your ideas 
to Swift & Company, Agricultural “Good Ideas” Edi- 
tor, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


Buy More War Bonds 














What do you know? 
1) In what country do the people eat more meat per person 
—United States, Australia, Argentina? 
2) How many slaughterers compete in buying U. S. live- 
stock—10, 1500, 25,000, 800? 
Answers on opposite page. 


What’s Ahead for 1945? 











Another new year starts, full of promise, and of questions 
for American agriculture. Will the war end in 1945? 
How much food will Europe need from us? Will ration- 
ing and price controls be relaxed? What about the feed 
situation? These are but a few of the “‘ifs’” we are up 
against when we make plans for the coming year. To 


help livestock producers, we condense opinions recently 
expressed by War Food Administration economists. 


CATTLE: They foresee for ’45 an increase in the number 
of cattle and calves slaughtered, partially as a result of the 
tendency to reduce the size of herds. They also expect an 
increase in the number of cattle fed for slaughter. From 
1946 to 1949, they expect a gradual decline in slaughter- 
ing, with yearly slaughter around 28 to 29 million head. 


HOGS: Their estimate of total 1945 hog slaughter is about 
79 million, against approximately 100 million in ’44. They 
expect hog production in 1946 to be close to 1945 levels, 
depending on the feed situation. 


SHEEP, LAMBS: Slaughter in °45 will likely be the 
smallest since 1929, due to recent selling of breeding stock. 
By 1946, they see a demand far exceeding the supply, 
leading to possible expansion of flocks over the following 
five years. This trend may be upset by wool-factor un- 
certainties. 


We have a pamphlet on “‘Beef Cattle Prospects for 1945,” by 
C. W. Crickman, Economist of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S.D.A. Want a copy free? Mail your request, 
attention F. M. Simpson, to Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Iil. 





* * * NUTRITION 


IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS * ~ * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years, and Years to Your Life. 
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CEILING PRICES ON LIVE HOGS 


Under the present regulations, the ceiling 
price for all live barrows and gilts is $14.75 
per hundredweight and for all sows, stags 
| and boars the ceiling is $14.00 per hundred- 
weight. 
These ceiling prices are for Chicago only, 
and vary from market to market. The difference 

















Prson between the ceilings for sows, stags and boars, 

li and for barrows and gilts is 75c at all markets, however. 

— Present support prices are as follows: ‘‘Good”’ to “‘Choice”’ 
barrows and gilts that weigh between 200 and 270 pounds 
have a floor price of $12.50, Chicago basis. At terminal and 
interior markets other than Chicago, the support price is 
$2.25 below the ceiling price (as of Nov. 15, 1944) at that 
market for hogs within the 200 to 270 pound weight range. 

These support prices will remain in effect until June, 1945. 

ently 

s. FREE MOVIES 

imber Three professionally made talking pictures: (1) Cows and Chick- 
of the ens, U. S. A., (2) Nation’s Meat, (3) Livestock and Meat, of in- 
sak tense interest to farmers and ranchers. Ideal for farm and live- 
=a lh rag stock organizations, lodge, club or school performance. All you 
From pay is transportation one way. Can use these films only on a 
ghter- 16 millimeter sound projector. Please order a month in advance. 
head. 

‘Te Soda Bill allows: 


levels, —If you use all the steam to blow the whistle, what'll you do for 
power to turn the wheels? 

oe the —A man is successful when his earnings catch up with his yearnings. 
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(8 U.S. IN 1944 - 420 EGGS FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD 
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THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 


In nearly 20 years with Swift & 
Company, I have talked with 
thousands of farmers and 
ranchers in all sections of the 
United States, and have tried 
to bring about a better mutual 
understanding in the American 
livestock and meat industry. I have benefited 
greatly from these talks. But even in 20 years, 
a man can get the viewpoint of only a relatively 
few people. That is why this page has been 
born, so that we can talk things over with more 
of you than it is possible to do personally. 
We want your constructive ideas, views, and 
thoughts for the betterment of the livestock and 
meat industry. We will welcome your sugges- 
tions and fair criticisms. Any questions you 
raise will be answered in these columns, or by 
letter. 

So should you feel like writing me a letter 
about any agricultural matter, please do so. Or 
if you are in Chicago, drop in at my office at 
Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards. If you 
haven’t time to visit, perhaps you can phone me 
at this number— Yards 4200, local 710. 


May the new year bring to all of you good 
weather, good crops, good returns for your work, 
good health, and an end of war. 


EM. Simp son. 


Agricultural Research Department 














“‘What do you know” Answers. (1) Argentina (2) 25,000 


Swift & Company CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Wool In Review 


Purchase Program Extended 


HE War Food Administration on De- 

cember 21, 1944, announced the 

1945 Wool Purchase Program in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


“The 1945 Wool Purchase Program of 
the War Food Administration will be- 
come effective January 1, 1945. This 
program is essentially a continuation of 
the marketing plan which has been in 


effect for domestic wool since April 25, 
1943. 


“As in the past, the War Food Ad- 
ministration will enter into agreements 
with established wool dealers and co- 
operative associations under which they 
will purchase, store, handle, and sell 
domestic wool for the account of the Ad- 
ministration. Purchases will be made 
at substantially the same level as under 
previous programs—that is, at prices in 
line with the ceiling value, less allow- 
ances to cover the cost of transporting 
and marketing the wool and a service 
fee of 1% cents per grease pound. The 
value of wool purchased under the 1945 
program will be determined on the basis 
of official appraisals. 


“Sales will be made to manufacturers 
for essential civilian and war uses at 
ceiling values. 


“In order to avoid a decline in lamb 
prices during the late months of 1945, 
the new program will apply to domestic 
wool offered to the War Food Adminis- 
tration and appraised by June 30, 1946.” 

Further details are not available to us 
at this time. The schedule of prices is 
understood to be the same as the 1944 
program with the exception that some 
reductions in the price of short, defec- 
tive and less desirable wools have been 
made. 


Government Requirements 


Bids which were requested by the 
Quartermaster’s Depot last week (De- 
cember 23) clarified the prospective 
government requirements for the first 
half of 1945, and brought the total wor- 
sted needs to 44,625,000 yards. Although 
the woolen needs are not entirely clear 
at this time, it is known that a consider- 
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able quantity of blankets will be re- 
quired, with estimates running as high 
as 26,000,000. However, that seems ex- 
cessive to some, but they will require 
between 50,000,000 and 90,000,000 
pounds of medium grade wools. It is ex- 
pected that approximately 9,000,000 
yards of 32-ounce overcoating will be 
required also. 


The first call by the Quartermaster’s 
Department indicated that the materials 
would have to be made from between 
75 to 100 per cent domestic wool, but at 
the present time it is anticipated that 
the requirements will be for the use of 
50 per cent or more of domestic wools, 
except that in cases where use of do- 
mestic wools would retard delivery 
dates, the amount of domestics is not 
specified. The present situation, how- 
ever, is very favorable for domestic 
wools as preference is being given them 
in military goods. 


The lowering of specifications on 
serge to allow for the use of grades of 
wool to 60’s and above will be of ma- 
terial benefit and will, of course, not 
interfere with the production, 


Machinery Usage 


Wool mill consumption in 1944, as 
estimated on the rate up to the present 
time, will amount to over a billion 
pounds, greasy basis. This, in spite of 
a drop in volume during the fall months. 
The outlook for future mill activities is 
very good. 


As a result of the enormous demand 
for the armed services, the entire 
worsted division, and at least 50 per 
cent or more of the total production ca- 
pacity of the wool manufacturing divis- 
ion will be used for military require- 
ments until at least June 2, 1945, and it 
is now anticipated that military needs 
will occupy at least 50 per cent of both 
the worsted and woolen industries for 
the balance of the year. 


Conservation Order 


The Textile Clothing and Leather 
Goods Section of the War Production 
Board, on December -14, amended the 


general conservation order, M-73, to 
provide that between December 31, 
1944, and May 12, 1945, no manufact- 
urer shall produce wool top except to 
fill rated orders (military require- 
ments), and that between January 14 
and June 2, 1945, no spinner shall put 
into process any wool top except to pro- 
duce yarn to fill a rated order. 
of course, means that the production of 
civilian fabrics for this period will be 
greatly curtailed. 


Wool Stocks 


The latest report from the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce 
(on December 5, 1944) indicated the 
total commercial stocks of raw wool in 
the United States as of September 30, 
1944, to be 718,200,000 grease pounds, 


449,219,000 being domestic wool, and 
foreign wools.§ 
These commercial stocks were in the 


268,981,000 pounds, 


hands of manufacturers, including top- 
makers, dealers in Boston and the sur- 
rounding territory, and so-called coun- 
try dealers in the Middle West and the 
West. 


Domestic Wool Supplies 


The National Wool Trade Association 
secured and distributed this week (De- 
cember 23) figures on the stocks of do- 
mestic wool on hand which would meet 
the various specifications called for in 
the military contracts. 


This release indicated 80,000,000 
pounds of 64’s and finer, 32,000,000 
pounds of 62’s, 17,000,000 pounds of 60’s, 
27,000,000 pounds of three-eighths, and 
only 2,100,000 pounds of quarterblood 
shorn wools available. It also reported 
that there are 50,000,000 pounds of orig- 
inal-bag, 12-months’ Texas wools avail- 
able which will meet the specifications 
for the serge contracts. 


In addition to the above, there are 
available approximately 13,000,000 
pounds of greasy pulled wool stocks, 
and 15,000,000 pounds of scoured pulled 
wool. 


It would appear that these figures are 
conservative when considered in con- 
nection with the report of the Commod- 
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ity Credit Corporation as to stocks on 
hand November 11. The C.C.C. indi- 
cated there were 334,000,000 pounds of 
wool available as of that date. Of 
course it is realized that a considerable 
quantity of this wool will not meet the 
present required specifications. 


Foreign Wools 


Market reports indicate that the for- 
eign wool supply is tight at the present 
time, and that little of it is available at 
present. But recent sales to manufac- 
turers assure ample supplies into the 
1945 season. The fact that over 23,000,- 
000 pounds of foreign wool from Au- 
stralia has been purchased between the 
1st and the 15th of December indicates 
that this quantity will be available to 
manufacturers, This indicates that dur- 
ing the year 1944 considerably over 
600,000,000 grease pounds of foreign 
wool have been imported. 


C.C.C. Purchases and Sales 


The Commercial Bulletin reports that 
appraisals of 1944 domestic wool up to 
the week ended December 16 had 
reached a total of 349,320,033 pounds, 
which included 295,581,974 pounds of 
greasy shorn wool, and 2,847,372 pounds 
of scoured shorn wool. Of this total, ap- 
proximately 55 per cent was appraised 
at Boston. The latest figures we have 
show that 30.4 per cent of the total 1944 
appraisals have been sold. Quarter- 
blood wools made up by far the greatest 
part of the sales, 68.2 per cent; three- 
eighths were second at 31.3 per cent; 
next, fine, 24.6 per cent; halfblood, 21 
per cent; and fine medium, 18.3 per 
cent. This, of course, accounts for the 
shortage of quarterblood wools at the 
present time, and it is felt that a month 
from now the percentages on marketing 
of the other grades will have materially 
increased. 


Stockpile Liquidation 


The December 13th auction sale of 
foreign wool amounted to over 6,000,- 
000 pounds, or 24.2 per cent of the total 
offering. This brings the total pound- 
age of wool sold by auction to approxi- 
mately 174,500,000 pounds. Of the 101,- 
300,000 pounds of wool offered but not 
sold, over 37,000,000 pounds have been 
sold by brokers. This would leave ap- 
proximately 120,000,000 pounds to be 
sold from an original stockpile of 330,- 
000,000. All of the South American 
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wools in the stockpile have been sold, 
61 per cent of the Australian grease 
wools, 50 per cent of Cape wools, 13 per 
cent of New Zealand, and approximate- 
ly 51 per cent of the Australian scoured 
and carbonized. This indicates that 36 


per cent of these foreign wools are 
available to the market, although it is 
understood that a considerable portion 
of them are not of types desired by our 


manufacturers. 





Wool Fund Contributors 


ARIZONA 
R. P, Degroftenried 
Paul Garcia 
Willis & Maggie Lynch 
Willis Lynch 
Lester Lee 


Penrod Brothers 
Carmen Stiles 


CALIFORNIA 
A. Aro 
George F. Algeo 
N. E. Askew 
S. Almejda 
C. M. Alexander 
Fred Bryden 
J. A. Bevan 
E. R. Bryden 
W. H. Barrie 
A. A. Boardman 
Ralph Betty 
W. A. Bonslett 


F, S. Betty 

Leonard A. Boom 

Frank Benamati, Jr. 

Cc. E. Boardman 

Jack Bradshaw 

Daniel Bayles Jr. 

R. H. Blackford 

Boyd Brothers 

Charlie Curry 

Joe B. Carrico 

David Casimir 

Albert Carson 

F. B. Cushman 

J. H. Christian 

Sarah A. Davis 

Charles C. Docherty 

Ed Dean 

Irving Dow 

E. J. Evans 

William S. Fife 

Ed Filipelli 

L. W. Gollnick 

Frank Graves, Jr. 

A. J. Gallagher 

B. F. Goodman 

T. W. Glenn 

F. H, Graves 

R. P. Goodman 

Les Hastings 

Sheridan Harding 

J. H. Hansen 

Jerry Hale 

Ferley V. Hamon 

Ray E. Hutchinson 

Nector Hnff 

Orlin C. Harter 

Fred James 

Yuill Joagruin 
Andrew Johnson 

Oto O. Jorstad 

Flwnod Kibee 

HJ. Kast 

Titys Kellv & 
Banreh Hubbs 

RF. C. Krull 

B. G. Lembke 

Lee E. Logan 

H. A. MeSwan 

1. W. MeCartney 

Ethel Mulligan 

A. C. Musser 

Ww. F. MeMurty 

R. M. Manes 

H. W. Menth 

James Marshall 

R. M. Mertz & Sons 

Cc. F. Martens et al. 

Mrs. Mahel Murphy 

Leo J. McGowan 

Ernest M. Michael 
. J. Morrissey 

¥. P. 

Mrs. 


Mastersnon 
Henry Nader 


Rudolph R, Nock 
J. G. Ogden 

J. G. O’Connor 
L. P. Pisani 
Jeanne L. Price 
Conrad Ruff 
Andy Rasmussen 
Cc. T. Riley 

P, A. Reis 
Joseph L. Rice 
F. C. Russell 
Louis Russi 

Alice Robinson 
Frank Reimann 
W. S. Stimpson 
Elwood Simmons 
Andy Smith 
Ralph Sandstad 
Orlin E. Schuler 
Ray Scott 

Phebe B. Steuben 
Elmer Tull 
Albert Thomasen 
Tucker & Ahart 
Mildred Vivion 
Vernon D. Vineyard 
Clyde Williams 
W. L. Walsh 
Alvis Wiechert 


COLORADO 

Frank Aicher 
George Angares 
0. C. Allen 
Joe S. Albert 
Otis Asay 
Mrs. Abe Abrams 
H. B. Andrus 
Frances Arnet 
Joseph R. Anders 
R. W. Ashburn 
Fyrma Amos 
Frank Arellan 
Mr. and Mrs. Hal Ames 
J. W. Alexander 
Richard Archuleta 
Gus Angulus 
Marie Arthur 
Forrest Bowser 
W. O. Bussinger 
Ward Burrett 
Gavle Bogenhagen 
Gilbert Butcher 
G. T. Barnes 
Harold Bangs 
C, Botterf 
Lester Bashor 

& C. C. McKay 
Jake Broyles 
L. C. Bowman 
Ed Boinay 
Lestor Bashor 
Elmer F. Barlow 
Frank Boyd 
M. A. Buttman 
Carl Bloden 
Paul R. Bruner 
Fred E. Binnette 
Mrs. E. W. Borland 
Cc. F. Borum 
A. R. Buekley 
Roland Ball 
C. R. Buckley 
W. J. Brown 
Brackenberry Bros. 
E, C. Black 
Rov Black 
Carl Broughton 
Delbert Boice 
Edwin T. Boice 
Alene Brogan 
John Brown 
W. L. Breeze 
Cc. P. Bryant 
Blatchley Bros. 
Gossard Rreeding Est. 
Jake QO. Broyles 


W. C, Bourne & Son 
R. J. Conway 
B. C. Chesnut 
O. A. Cox 
Fred Chelon 
F. R. Carman 
Leon & V, S. Clark 
Mrs. C. R. Campbell 
Ivan Corum 
Charles Cox 
LeRoy Coleman 
Frank Cress 
J. E. Cullen 
Robert G. Crosby 
Bluford Chitwood 
W. W. Coldiron 
Lila M. Cummins 
Carl & Ritchloff 
Colorado Animal 
By-Products Co, 
V. L. Christensen 
Luther Cox 
Charles E. Clovis 
Alex Coffey & 
Trostell Brothers 
James M. Cline 
A. J. & C. C. Clifton 
M. O, Deming 
Lee Dix 
J. J. Duran 
Alvin Deutsch 
A. E. Davidson 
Harry Doak 
B. Leo Derbin 
>. M. Dunn 
. B. & B. R. Dorenkamp 
R. Evans 
F. Ekstrom 
W. Esquibel 
Rufina Espinoza 
Foster Evans 
Elvin Elliott 
James Ethridge 
Vearelle & Gene Esty 
William Erickson 
J. L. Epley 
J. G. Evans 
Earl & Japhet 
J. V. Edgmand 
Cc. E. Everhart 
H. S. Everhart 
Lloyd Freeman 
Flader Land Co. 
Edward Frazier 
. L. Fastenau 
Robert Fehlmann 
Carl Forster 
William J. Fallon 
Dwight A. Fisher 
xeorge H. Fry 
L. N. Fannell 
Eugenio Gallegos & 
A. L. Harrington 
Edgar Graves 
Gordon Brothers 
Melvin Gulden 
Verg George 
Florian Gebauer 
Z. I. Gallegos 
Reinhold Gebauer 
Franz Gebauer 
Gordon & Willson 
Gaston Guggenheim 
W. M. Gebauer 
David Gee 
A. W. Gebauer 
Bruce Graham 
Carl H. Goiden 
Agapito Garcia 
Margaret Grubbs 
H. C. Gilley 
Goldman & Roberts 
Cattle Co. 
R. L. Hancock 
J. W. Hallowell 
Neil Hawthorne 
Eugene Herrera 
Glen Clair Huffman 
Leonard Humbard 
R. W. Hutton 
C. A. Heskett 
Florence Hale 
John Hamill 
Clarence Hass 
Guy M. Hill 
L. M. Hampton 
O. D. Hallsted 
Viggo Hansen 
Edna Haworth 
Hilbert & Bowles 
Nels Hevner 
Neil E. Hawthorne 
Herma Huntington 
E. A. Henry 
Herbert Hyatt 
Hinman Ranch 
Clayton Hill 
Paul R. Heeney 
Robert Hostetter 
John Hamill 
Charles T. Heinricy 
K. L. Hammond 
Conrad Hoff, Jr. 
Edgar R, Hunt 
Cc. H. Hammons 
Wayne Hamilton 
Cc. B. Harmon 


HOQKO 


Gerald Hoff 

E. L. Huntsman 
E. T. Hawthorne 
Delbert Hawkins 
Cecil D. Hawthorne 
K, K. Innman 
Fred Isgar 

Rita L. Igon 
William Infanger 
A. F. Julian 
Marie K. Johnson 
Rosendo Jaquez 
Alfredo Jaquez 

J. R. Jaquez 

Jay & Louis Jackson 
Glen B. Jones 
Jennie Jost 


‘Mrs. Delia M. Just 


Alfred C, Just 
Francis Jesmer 
W. V. Jones 
Wesley Johnson 
Lee Johnston 
R. W. Jones 
Walter Jessee 
James B. Jolly 
John Jolly 
Alex Kindsfater 
Lewis Kirk 
R. A. Kennison 
Yr. 8. & kW. 
Kirkendall 
Lawrence Kirk 
T. R. Knowles 
Karsh & Dickens 
Roy C. Kaufholtz 
Chris L. Koenig 
F. B. Keller 
Albert Kirby 
M. G. Keller 
Harry Kalish 
Wilson D. Kelso 
D. P. Krebill 
A. C. Koenig 
J. B. Kimbell 
Mike Lapsansky 
Elwood Livingston 
Rafael Lucero 
Dick Larkins 
Tom Lucero 
J. E, Lucero 
Anna Lockwood 
Kenneth T. Logan 
Walter Lund 
Ed. H. Linke 
John H. Lang 
Carl Leffler 
W. F. Landauer 
J. A. Lohn 
Cc, C. Larson 
Del H. Murphy 
A. C. Morris 
Arlis Moyer 
Bill. Means 
B. J. Morrow 
Agustin Muniz 
Mrs. J. R. Maestas 
Jose L. Muniz 
Celso Maestas 
Apolonio Medina 
P, C. Martinez 
Antonio R. Medina 
Frank Mondragon 
Charles McKay 
Felix Maestas 
Enverto Medina 
Relph McKellips 
Roscoe Mercer 


eans 

E. B. Maelzer 
W.H. McClain 

E. H. Markham 
R. R. McCabe 

F. Y. Moseley 
Elmer Mitchell 
William Meusborn 
Clarence W. Mason 
Denzel H. McClung 
A. B, Mugrage 

E. J. Miller 

David R. McPhee 
W. B. Morrison 
Arsinio Martinez 
William Musgrave 
Stanley Mason 
Hubert N. Miller 
Sam G. Marsfelder 
N. Robert Martin 
Arthur Martin 

Cc, A. McKee 

M. B. Marr 

W. M. McMillen 
H. L. Northrup 
W. F. Nienhuser 
Labertis Noyer 

G. J, Nielson 
Polly Noland 

Jess Nitzen 

Frank Neuhold 
H. A. Nottingham 
Dick Nesbitt 

W. E. Nottingham 
E. Proctor Nott 
M. E. Noonen 
Glen Nelson 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Huge Military Requirements 


By F. E. Ackerman, Executive Director, 
American Wool Council 


A report of important developments 
in requirements for military uniform 
fabrics and their effect upon the do- 
mestic wool clip and the wool textile 
industry, based ona series of con- 
ferences which Mr. J. B. Wilson, Legis- 
lative Chairman of the National Wool 
Growers Association, and Mr. Acker- 
man had in Washington the early part 
of December. 


- is apparent that previous concep- 

tions as to the immediate and future 
wool textile requirements for both the 
Army and the Navy are undergoing 
radical revisions upward. It is plainly 
evident—and frankly admitted—that 
estimates of requirements for both 
branches of the services have been woe- 
fully underestimated. A contributing 
factor to the present situation, accord- 
ing to reliable information, has been the 
interference of government agencies, 
which has prevented the Quartermaster 
General from obtaining the reserves 
which in the Quartermaster’s opinion 
were essential. Certain of the agencies 
have vetoed efforts of the Quartermas- 
ter to accumulate inventories which he 
believed were necessary. The attitude 
of the O.P.A. in holding the procure- 
ment agencies to rigid price ceilings has 
prevented them from obtaining produc- 
tion of wanted and needed items. 

The basic reason for the present sit- 
uation, however, is that requirements 
for our own armies, the armies of our 
Allies, and our war prisoners are in- 
estimably greater than was anticipated. 
Here are a few examples. The invasion 
of Normandy involved upward of 2,000,- 
000 men in such a rapid advance that 
they left behind them practically every- 
thing but the clothing which they wore. 
When the troops were sufficiently 
stabilized to permit renewals of uni- 
forms, complete outfits were required 
and everything—overcoats, blankets 
and uniforms—which were discarded 
became useless for further Army 
use. This condition continues because 
the Army has not yet been able to estab- 
lish necessary laundering, dry cleaning 
and fumigating facilities by which uni- 
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forms could be repaired and renovated. 
These facilities exist in Italy where the 
per capita requirements for renewals 
are probably one fourth of those now 
existing in France or Germany. An in- 
dication of the urgency of present uni- 
form requirements is indicated by the 
statement that it was necessary recent- 
ly to collect all the blankets in all the 
training camps throughout the country 
which were not actually in use and to 
ship them abroad for the use of our 

Further, the American Amny has tak- 
en, and continues to take, an enormous 
number of German prisoners. A very 
large percentage of these prisoners must 
be outfitted with suitable clothing and 
every one of them receives a blanket 
or two blankets. After the first issue 
of clothing there remains the necessity 
for maintenance of supplies in prison 
camps, The French Army, which now 
numbers some 2,000,000 men and is ex- 
pected to increase, is uniformed from 
the skin out with American equipment. 
We are under heavy obligations to the 
Russians and the Chinese, and it is ex- 
pected that these obligations, partic- 
ularly to the Chinese, will increase 
greatly as the war in the Pacific gains 
in scope and momentum. 


Future Factors 


It is evident that military authorities 
are revising radically their ideas regard- 
ing the length of the war in the Pacific 
and the area in which it will be won. 
You will recall that in most of the of- 








IS YOUR BOY IN THE ARMY 
OR NAVY? 


If so, why not send him the 
National Wool Grower for one 
year and keep him in touch with 
the business you want him to re- 
turn to. Send us $2.00 for the 
subscription and his address and 
we will do the rest. 








ficial pronouncements regarding Army 
and Navy requirements in the Pacific 
area emphasis has been laid on the ne- 
cessity for cotton rather than wool, be- 
cause the war was being fought in tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical areas. 

The outlook now is that the war is 
moving and will continue to move into 
the northern Pacific, and that both the 
Army and the Navy will fight this war 
in Chinese waters and on Chinese ter- 
rain. The climate in this area is one 
which rivals our own Northwest in se- § 
verity and which will require as much 
if not more wool than is required in the f 
European terrain. I got the impression § 
that the military authorities do not be- J 
lieve any more that the war with Japan 7 
will be won by the Navy alone but with 7 
the aid of an invading army fighting out 
of the China area. 

Aside from the, as yet undetermined, 
quantities of wool and woolen products 
which the Pacific campaign will require 
for our own forces, we will be forced 
by necessity to provide equipment for 
Chinese forces which will be thrown 
into the war. 

The Navy, it is reported, is rapidly 
re-orienting its outlook as to require- 
ments, and very shortly will be in the 
market for large uniform requirements 
which it must have promptly. 


Immediate Army Requirements 


Exact quantities and different quali- 
ties are now being determined. They 
will probably be disclosed at the meet- 
ing of the Industry Advisory Board of 
the W.P.B. set for Tuesday, December 
12, at which representatives of the 
Quartermaster General’s office will be 
present. 

It will be emphasized then that chief 
immediate requirements are for Melton 
overcoatings, 18-ounce serge and blank- 
ets. Present indications are that no 
shirtings will be ordered for delivery 
the first quarter of 1945. An idea of the 
quantities of goods required may be 
gauged by the fact that the Army wants 
from 10 to 15 million yards of serge for 

(Continued on page 32) 
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COLONIAL WOOL COMPANY 


316 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Joe Skinner, San Angelo, Texas Culp & Sons, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Guy Drake, San Angelo, Texas James Gilbert, Denver, Colorado 
Fay Goodwin, Roswell, New Mexico J. E. Van Deusen, Boise, Idaho 


Chas. A. Burden, Dillon, Montana 

M. H. Moore, Belle Fourche, S. D. 

M. E. Gaillard, Elko, Nevada 

T. A. Meagher, Great Falls, Montana 


























Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, Incorporated 
WOOL AND MOHAIR MERCHANTS 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Western Office: 
Ness Building, Salt Lake City 





January, 1945 
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Huge Military 


Requirements 
(Continued from page 30) 


delivery the first quarter of 1945 in ad- 
dition to the 9 million yards now on or- 
der. 


As you know, a critical situation exists 
with respect to Army underwear and 
socks. The W.P.B. in a few days will 
issue an order restricting the produc- 
tion of all French knitting yarns from 
December 17 to January 17 for rated 
orders. This is in addition to the 50 per 
cent restriction now operating on Brad- 
ford spun yarns. After January 17, 
1945 it is more than likely that French 
and Bradford yarns will be restricted 
at least 50 per cent. 

In addition to their major require- 
ments, the Army, Navy and collateral 
services will ask bids at regular inter- 
vals during the first quarter of 1945, for 
later delivery on tropical worsteds for 
officers, and for uniform materials for 
Wacs and Waves. While individual 
quantities in each instance will be small 
in comparison with the major require- 
ments, they will, in the aggregate, rep- 
resent a considerable yardage and add 
to the production burden on mills. They 
will add also to requirements for wools 
of fine grades. 


Estimated Mill Production Required 


The Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
ment estimates the Army alone will re- 
quire 85 to 90 per cent of the mill ca- 
pacity of the country for the first quar- 
ter of 1945. After that he believes re- 
quirements may be met with 50 per cent 
of mill capacity for the balance of the 
year. The exact requirements, of 
course, depend on the results of the 
European phase of the war. It is appar- 
ent. however, that when this phase of 
the war ends, we will immediately de- 
velop a huge army in the Pacific area. 
Also our continuing obligations in 
Europe to our Allies and to the civilian 
populations will not cease. 


Wool Supply 


Wool dealers and Durham Jones, 
Chief Appraiser of the C.C.C. with 
whom I talked, are not too sanguine re- 
garding the availability of a sufficient 
supply of fine Australians to meet pres- 
ent and future requirements. We have 
a fair supply of fine foreign wools in the 
government-owned foreign wool stock- 
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pile. In the British stockpile, however, 
over 70 per cent of the wools are of the 
Continental type, 10,000 bales of fine 
wools—70’s—were traded from the 
British stockpile to our government re- 
cently in exchange for Continental 
types which we owned. 


I had a letter a few days ago from 
F, E. Hitchins, president of the Au- 
stralian Wool Producer’s Federation, in 
which he was pessimistic over the avail- 
able supply of fine wools in Australia. 
While their inventories are large, his 
opinion is that a disproportionate 
amount of fine wools have been sold, 
leaving less durable grades. He added 
that Australia is in the grip of one of 
the worst droughts in its entire history 
which may seriously affect the 1945-46 
wool clip. 


Available Domestic Wool 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has on hand 70,000,000 pounds of Texas 
12-months’ wools of which 40,000,000 
pounds are 64’s and better and are 
eminently suitable for the 18-ounce 
serge. These are the nearest to Au- 
stralian fine wools produced in this 
country. The C.C.C. also has on hand 
33,000,000 pounds of half-blood wools 
all graded and of fine character, 60s or 
better. The liability of the Texas wools 
is excessive noilage. Byron Wilson dis- 
cussed this with Mr. Darden, chief of 
the Wool Section, who stated that the 
C.C.C. would be responsive to a sugges- 
tion that an allowance to compensate for 
this be made to manufacturers or top- 
makers. 


In this connection, one of the leading 
manufacturers of the country stated 
that he was using Texas 12-months’ 
wool in over a quarter of a million yards 
of 18 ounce serge which he is now mak- 
ing. He dumps the wool and says that 
his rate of production approximates 
that of Australian wool and that his 
costs are no greater. He is using the 
wool as a straight business proposition. 


The 33,000,000 pounds of half-blood 
wool, all graded, is said to be of fine 
character and several dealers who have 
inspected it said that all it needed to be 
made available for the serge was to 
change the grading ticket. Wool grow- 
ers will support any efforts by topmak- 
ers or manufacturers to put this wool 
into work for uniform materials. Gen- 
eral Corbin, Director of Procurement, 
Quartermaster’s Department, to whom 
it was suggested, demurred against 





lowering the quality of the serge. He 
recalled the low quality of materials 
left after the last World War which, he 
added, had to be used up. He was as- 
sured that the use of the half-blood 
wools would not change the texture, 
feel or other qualities of the serge to any 
perceptible degree and that it would 
actually strengthen the fabric. I feel 
confident that he would agree to the 
use of this wool if topmakers and manu- 
facturers would favor it. J. B. Wilson 
has written General Corbin a letter de- 
tailing the available domestic wool sup- 
plies and urging their freest use in the 
new army requirements. 


Garment Manufacturing Problems 


The W.P.B. and the Quartermaster 
Department indicate strongly that they 
will issue directives to garment manu- 
facturers requiring immediate produc- 
tion of needed uniform garments as soon 
as textile requirements are established. 
These directives will not be confined to 
men’s wear manufacturers but may in- 
clude those women’s wear manufactur- 
ers who are equipped to produce the 
items required. 


Conclusion 


It seems certain that present condi- 
tions mean a more realistic and a stern- 
er approach to the question of getting 
military requirements from the textile 
and garment industries. Aside from 
reducing civilian business almost to the 
vanishing point it would seem it will re- 
quire a reappraisal by mills of sources 
for needed raw materials—including 
wool—of which there now threatens a 


shortage of needed types for required § 


goods instead of the surplus about 
which all are complaining. It should 
further strengthen domestic wool grow- 
ers’ determination to oppose lowering 
of domestic wool prices. Further, it 
should have a decided bearing on ef- 
forts looking toward a subsidy in order 
to bring domestic wool prices to a com- 
petitive parity with prices which the 
British Government has established in 
this country for Australasian wools. It 
would seem logical to watch the effect 
of demand on the present and forth- 
coming domestic wool clip before con- 
sidering lower prices or any other ar- 
tificial devices which are designed to 
force domestic wool prices to dealers 
and manufacturers to lower levels. 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 


Trading Activities 


ee prices which farmers have 
been receiving for ewes in 1944 will 
probably run 40 cents per hundred- 
weight under 1943 prices. Lamb prices 
will be approximately 15 cents per 
hundredweight lower. According to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
farmers received an average price of 
$6.57 per hundredweight for ewes in 
1943 compared to approximately $6.17 
this year, and $12.90 per hundredweight 
for lambs in 1943 compared to approx- 
imately $12.75 this year. Averages for 
1944 are estimated on quotations avail- 
able at this time, and are subject to some 
revision. 

If these statistics accurately reflect 
farm prices, there is certainly no justifi- 
cation for any reductions this year, in 
view of ceiling prices on dressed meat 
and the further fact that Department of 
Agriculture figures show rising oper- 
ating costs on our farms in 1944. 

When sheep and lamb slaughter fig- 
ures are tallied for 1944, they will prob- 
ably show a decrease of about 1,500,000 
head from the 1943 slaughter of 23,363,- 
000. 

On Monday, December 4, about one- 
third of that week’s total supply of sal- 
able lambs was offered at the twelve 
principal markets. Prices were already 
working somewhat lower and this bulge 
was an added incentive for lower bid- 
ding on the part of some buyers. This 
is one example of “disorderly market- 
ing.” Spreading out of shipments over 
the entire week might have strength- 
ened prices to some degree. Although 
sharply curtailed receipts the last half 
of the week had a tendency to strength- 
en prices, the market, generally, did 
not fully regain its early decline. Good 
and choice fed western, native and 
wheatfield lambs sold mostly at $13.50 
to $14.25, although a top $15 was paid 
for some choice lambs. Good and choice 
slaughter ewes sold from $5.50 to $6.65. 
Feeding lambs offered the first week 
of December were of somewhat plainer 
quality than earlier offerings, which 
was partly responsible for a decline in 
market prices. Most good and choice 
feeding lambs sold at $11.75 to $13. Sev- 
eral carloads of mixed fat and feeding 
lambs brought $13.50 to $14. 


January, 1945 


Deep snows in the Middle West hast- 
ened lamb marketing in some areas 
during the second week of December. 
The Kansas City market had the larg- 
est salable supply since March, 1943. 
Good and choice fed western and native 
lambs sold on the markets mostly at 
$13.75 to $14.50, although a top of $15 
was paid at Chicago. Slaughter ewes 
topped at the various markets from 
$5.85 to $6.75. Good and choice feed- 
ing lambs sold at $12 to $13 the second 
week of December, while some 76- to 
93-pound mixed fat and feeder carloads 
brought $13.25 to $13.75. 

During the last two weeks of De- 
cember good and choice fed, wooled 
lambs rose sharply at some markets. 
Prices ranged from $13.50 on the West 
Coast to $15.15 at Denver and 
$15.25 at Chicago. Ewes held steady 


the last half of the month, with 
good and choice kinds bringing mostly 
$5.50 to $6.75 and common to medium 
kinds, $4.75 to $5.50. Choice native ewes 
at Chicago brought up to $7.25 and 
some fed western ewes also brought this 
price during the last week of December. 
Feeding lambs were active and steady 
during the last half of the month, with 
good to choice lots selling from $11.75 
to $13.25; medium to good kinds, around 
$11; and mixed fat and feeding lambs, 
$13.60. 


Cattle Ceilings 


HE entire sheep industry is watch- 
ing closely the developments now 
taking place relative to the proposed 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U.S. Inspected 


1944 





























1943 
Slaughter, First 11 months ~............ ..19,941,685 21,104,862 
Week Ended: Dec. 23 Dec. 25 
ee ee 407,316 366,603 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) 
Sn Re Ne hes heresies $14.80 $14.56 
Medium and Good 2.2... 2...2:....0.000.-05.0- 13.65 13.36 
New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 
ee 26.50 26.38 
Good, 30-40 pounds _......2. eee ae 24.88 
Commercial, all-weights .........................0.........0.- 23.00 22.88 
Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered 
Nov. 1944 Oct. 1944 Nov. 1943 
Average live weight (pounds) ................ 91.2 88.7 90.2 
Average yield (per cent) 0.000000... 44.4 45.4 44.4 
Average Cost per 100 Ibs. ($) —.............. 10.19 10.48 10.45 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 
1944 1943 
I sikh Ae aectne beeen anaemia areemaa 1,335,737 1,289,603 
SS. icsscecsunsscscnsicesuin sees Siesta cesar ede et mea 873,919 624,741 
BIINIID siissscinnnsvccisiniteddainisalels tinct ccrmpcns edie ceutical 5,258,194 6,971,752 
I ME II assis stsrccicinncscontatsecncaidvennoctinis 2,012,588 2,369,955 








*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the W.F.A., 


are ceiling prices. 
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ceilings on live cattle. Not only are 
they interested in the welfare of the 
cattle producers, but they are also hop- 
ing that something constructive may 
come from the present conferences that 
will assist the sheepman in realizing 
cost of production for his lambs. 


Although it has not been possible to 
secure a copy of the proposed O.P.A. 
order, it is understood that the Office 
of Price Administration desires to place 
an overall ceiling of $17.50 on all cattle, 
with an increase of 50 cents per hun- 
dred pounds on the two better grades 
of beef, and to increase the subsidy to 
the packers. Chester Bowles, O.P.A. 
Administrator, told New York retailers 
that there is “absolutely no chance” of 
prices being increased to consumers. 


The plan would also require slaugh- 
terers to kill all grades of cattle instead 
of only the best grades as is now being 
done by some processors. : 


The present “flare-up” has been oc- 
casioned by the action of the New York 
retailers, many of whom have closed 
their shops because of the inability to 
secure good beef under O.P.A. ceilings. 
The black market has apparently got- 
ten out of control. It is stated that even 
the Army cannot meet its requirements. 
Eastern packers threaten to close un- 
less cattle ceilings are imposed im- 
mediately. . 


The War Food Administration con- 
tends that the O.P.A. proposal will not 
work and do not believe that ceilings 
on livestock are possible to administer. 


Senator O’Mahoney, Wyoming, invit- 
ed 11 Senators to meet with the ad- 
ministration officials on December 22 
in an attempt to work out a solution. 
He indicated two primary reasons why 
live animal ceilings would not remedy 
the situation: “(1) It is impossible to 
tell the meat value of an animal before 
it is killed and dressed, and (2) there 
is not sufficient labor available to even 
attempt to grade livestock on the 
hoof.” 

In the Senators’ conference on De- 
cember 22, they were insistent that 
something be done to better protect the 
producers of livestock. The report 
states that they were not impressed 
with O.P.A.’s solution. 


Lamb Rationing Unchanged 
HE Office of Price Administration 


tightened controls on many pro- 
cessed foods on December 26, 1944, by 
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placing them back on the ration list; 
increased points on butter from 20 to 
24 and placed point values on many 
more meat items, including veal in the 
three higher grades, and all grades of 
beef; increased points for all pork cuts 
and put meats packed in tin or glass 
back on the list. 


There were no increases in ration 
point values on lamb cuts. 


This means, therefore, that rationing 
for lamb includes point values on the 
carcass, primal cuts and fabricated cuts 
of AA, choice, A, good and C, com- 
mercial. There is no rationing on the 
utility or cull grades of lamb, and all 
grades of mutton are now exempted. 


Chicago 


DEMAND for sheep and lambs during 

the month was uniformly good and 
fluctuations in prices from day to day 
were small until late in the month when 
a spurt in the demand raised the top 
for fed western lambs to $15.25, the 
highest paid since the middle of last 
August and 50 cents higher than a year 
ago. 

The December supply of 225,000 was 
the smallest for the month since 1941. 
The salable supply of lambs consisted 
largely of fed westerns from nearby 
territory and showed a good average 
quality for this time of the year. Buy- 
ers were strongly interested in good 
lambs to ship and these were the top 
market makers. Good lambs sold large- 
ly during the month at $14 to $14.50. 
During the middle of the period prices 
sagged and the top dropped to $14.40, 
but there was soon a revival with the 
closing values at the peak. 


Cull lambs and plain mediums 
dragged slowly at comparatively low 
prices ranging from $11 to $13.50, but 
they were in the minority and did not 
much affect the month’s average price, 
which was placed at $14.85. 


Feeder buyers had strong orders but 
not many lambs of the feeder class 
showed up. There was not much 
change in this part of the market, for 
buyers put a limitation on how high 
they could go in the face of future un- 
certainties. Most of the feeders went 
out at $12 to $13, with the common 
qualities down to $11. 


An active demand prevailed for ewes 
all month with prices at the highest lev- 
el since last June. Top reached $7.25, 
which was the best in six months. A 





good many ewes sold at $6 to $7, with 
the plainer kinds and culls at $4.50 t 
$6. The condition of the pelt was ap 
important factor in the price. 


Yearlings were in good demand and 
like lambs, advanced rather sharply 
late in the month. Choice sold at $13 
to $13.35 with the lower grades at $1)? 
to $13, and some common sorts down to 
$11. Aged wethers were quoted at 
$8 to $9. 


The supply of sheep at Chicago in 
1944 totaled 2,060,000, the smallest 
year’s total since 1889. There was a 
good demand for all ovine stock during 
the year, stimulated by war conditions 
which called for more lamb and mut- 
ton material than usual. Slaughter 
lambs for the year averaged $14.85, 
only a fraction under 1943. It was the 
highest year’s average since 1925. 


Ewes averaged $5.63 compared with 
$6.79 the previous year. Feeder lambs 
sold on an average at $12.55 against 
$12.50 in 1943. 

The valuation of all livestock received 
during the year was $526,000,000, which 
was $23,000,000 less than in the previ- 
ous year. Of this total, sheep repre. 
sented $24,895,000, which was $5,418. 
000 less than in 1943. The average val- 
ue per head was $12.10 against $12.70 
last year. Omitting 1942 and 1943, the 
total value of ovine stock was largest 
since 1931. The slaughter of sheep 
over the country was a record. 


As usual the source of the year’s sup-§ 


ply was in the range country, but this 
total was modified by many unusual 
conditions contingent on the war. Cali- 
fornia contributed a very small num- 
ber of lambs during the year, because 
demand on the western coast for fresh 
meat took practically all except what 
was sent through this market for packer 
account. A large percentage of the 
lambs raised in the mountain area also 
went west, which accounted for much 
of the shortage here. 


The new year is starting out with 
lambs a little higher than a year ago 
and with prospects of a better market 
unless a ceiling is placed on lambs on 
the hoof, Conservative estimates show 
that there is a shortage of 10 to 15 per 
cent in the lamb supply compared with 
a year ago. This gives promise of bet- 
ter prices for finished lambs. Because 


of the high price of feed and lofty labor] 


costs, feeder buyers have been extreme- 
ly cautious this year and showed a clos- 
er discrimination in quality than usual. 


Frank E. Moore 
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Omaha 


aa fat lamb prices suffered 
a setback early in December, the 
improved quality that accompanied the 
advent of the fat lamb run bolstered the 
trade. Closing prices were 50 @ 75 
cents higher than the November close 
and $1.50 above the month’s low time. 


Something over 185,000 head of sheep 
and lambs were yarded at Omaha last 
month and, with the exception of 1943, 
that supply was the largest for any De- 
cember since 1931. 


Better quality fat lambs sold from 
$14.25 to $14.50 as the session opened 
and in just a few days top prices had 
slipped to $13.75. That loss was soon 
recovered and prices made a continual 
advance and the $15.00 top price was 
paid the last three days of the month. 
Bulk of the month’s fed lamb offering 
turned from $14 to $14.75. 


Although the weather in the local 


feeding area was not conducive to lamb 


feeding operations, demand was good 
throughout the month. Supplies were 
comparatively scarce with only a few 
direct from the range, and the bulk 
was warmed up kinds. Good and choice 
feeders carrying weight turned from 
$13 to $13.35 and a few plainer kinds 
cleared from $12.25 to $12.75. Numer- 
ous shipments of mixed fats and feed- 
ers sold straight from $13.35 to $13.75. 


Demand for killer sheep was broad 
enough to absorb the supply of fat ewes 
readily, as prices pushed upward as the 
month progressed. Closing values were 
75 cents @ $1 above the end of Novem- 
ber. Quite a few range ewes continued 
to move and the medium kinds cashed 
from $5.75 to as much as $6.50 toward 
the close of the month. Best ewes indi- 
cating considerable grain feeding sold 
from $6.50 to $7. Best native ewes, too, 
were going at $7 at the close. 


A few bred ewes were offered but 
country buyers failed to take hold of 
that kind to any great extent. 


Fat yearlings were more plentiful 
than in most recent months and those 
carrying flesh were in good demand. 
Closing prices were about steady with 
the November close. Packers took the 
bulk of the offering from $12 to $13 and 
afew were good enough to bring $13.25. 
Odd shipments of feeder yearlings went 
back to the country from $9.25 to 
$10.50. 


Dave Lorenson 
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St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS for the month of Decem- 

ber, including the 27th, were ap- 
proximately 92,000 compared with 88,- 
247 for November and 97,492 for De- 
cember a year ago. 


Of the month’s | 


total, around 17,000 were from Kansas | 


wheat fields, and a big part of the bal- 
ance were from native territory. 


Compared with a month ago, native 
lambs were around 25 cents lower, with 
best on late days selling at $14 against 
$14.25 a month ago. Western lambs 
were about steady with best wheat 
fields $14.25 @ 14.50, and better fin- 


ished kinds quoted to $14.75 or higher. | 


Shorn lambs were freely marketed 


during the month, and best pelted kinds | 


sold practically on a par with wool- 
skins. 


Older classes of sheep were 25 cents 


or more higher for the month. Choice | 


ewes reached $7 late in the month, with 
others largely $5.50 @ 6.50. 


Yearlings sold mostly $11.50 @ 12.50, | 
with choice kinds quoted to $13, and | 


two-year-olds sold $10 to $10.50. 
H. H. Madden 


Denver 
HEEP receipts at Denver for De- 


cember, 1944, totaled approximately | 
82,000 head compared to 100,000 head 
in 1943, a decrease of about 18,000 head. | 
For the year 1944 sheep receipts totaled | 


about 2,517,000 head compared to 


2,715,000 in 1943, a decrease of approx- | 


imately 198,000 head. 


With the range season practically 
over, and movement of fed lambs barely 


started, the decline in the market dur- | 
ing the first week of December was no | 


surprise to the trade. Choice trucked- 
in lambs brought $14.50, while medium 


to good lambs were fairly numerous at | 


$12 to $13.75. Good and choice load 
lots sorted from mixed fats and feed- 
ers sold at $14.25 late. Fed lambs, 
averaging 108 pounds, from northern 
Colorado, made $14.85 early.. Ewes 
were actively wanted by killers and 
this class closed mostly 15 to 25 cents 
higher than the previous week’s top. A 
few good and choice trucked-in ewes 
reached $6 for slaughter, others going 
at $5.50 to $5.85. Common and medi- 
um ewes bulked at $4.50 to $5. Early 
in the week, most good and choice feed- 
ing lambs sold at $11.75 to $13.50, the 
inside price taking 52-pound weights. 
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True Southwestern hospitality 
where —even in these times — 
your every wish will receive 
prompt attention. Properly air 
rrolate fhilelalsre Pl @h-dal-toM-Tate: 
managed by Texans. 


BLACKSTONE 


FORT WORTHS HOTEL oF Distinction 


eve TOOKEEFE, President 








Numerous loads of mixed fats and feed- 
ers, or fleshy feeders, turned at $13.50 
to $13.75, including 85-pound weights. 
A load averaging 74 pounds made $14 
early. 

During the second week, with the ex- 
ception of a steady to slightly higher 
price trend on slaughter lambs, the 
market showed no change. Choice 
truck-ins topped at $14.40, quite a va- 
riety of weights ranging up to 107 
pounds. Two loads of fed lambs sold at 
$14.35 and also graded mostly choice. 
Shorn lambs with No. 1 pelts made $14. 
Medium to good 82-pound yearlings 
with fall shorn pelts went out at $11.75 
to a killer. Good and choice slaughter 
ewes ranged from $5.50 to $5.85 and 
this class showed little or no change 
from day to day. The small crop of 
feeding lambs went out at about steady 
prices. Mixed fat and feeding lambs 
averaging 76 to 84 pounds sold at $13.50 
to $13.60 in load lots. The practical top 
on straight feeders was $13. Good and 
choice loads ranged from $12.25 to 
$13, the inside price taking around 60- 
pound whitefaces from New Mexico. 

All classes worked higher during the 
third week. Slaughter lambs closed 


unevenly strong to 25 cents higher. 
Choice truck-ins topped at $14.40 each 
day, this price taking weights ranging 
from 68 to 130 pounds. Weight, obvious- 
ly, had little influence upon prices, but 
killers paid close attention to quality 
and condition because strictly good and 
choice lambs continued scarce. Good 
and choice fed wooled loads sold at 
$14.25 to $14.35, the inside figure also 
taking clipped lambs with No. 1 pelts. 
Ewes finished mostly 25 cents, in in- 
stances 50 cents higher. The top on 
good and choice slaughter offerings 
went to $6.15. Better grade feeding 
lambs advanced mostly 15 to 25 cents. 
Around 75-pound weights, carrying a 
few fats, reached $13.75. Up to $13.50 
was paid for straight feeders in a small 
way. Medium to good _ whitefaces, 
averaging a little under 50 pounds sold 
at $11. 

Influenced to some extent by the 
Christmas holiday, receipts dropped, 
and slaughter lambs took the opposite 
course, closing sharply higher for the 
last week under review. Gains ranging 
anywhere from 25c to 75 cents were un- 
covered. Good and choice truck-ins 
showed the least improvement. Choice 





Where electricity is not available, 
the Stewart No. 9 hand-power 
Shearing Machine is the one to use. 
Stewart No. 9 Shearing Machine, 
complete with narrow handpiece, 2 
narrow combs, 4 narrow cutters, 
packed knocked down in wooden 
box. Shipping weight, 45 Ibs. $31.45. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City 13, Utah 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 





fed wooled lambs averaging 111 pound 
reached $15.15, the highest since earl , 
September. Others made $15. Choice 
truckins scaling 90 to 107 pounds sold 
up to $14.65 late. Slaughter ewes failed 2 
to keep pace with the lambs, but worked 
higher, mostly 25c to 40 cents up. Good 
and choice lots made $6.35. Commonj 
to medium kinds sold largely at $5 t 
$5.75. Not enough yearlings arrived 
to test quotations. Feeding lambs were 
also very scarce and sold mostly steady 
Good jand choice around 65- to 75. 
pound lots and loads went out at $12.5) 
to $13.35. Common to medium 5% 
pound Arizonas landed at $10.50. 
Jacqueline O’Keefe 

























Kansas City 
HEAVY rains followed by cold, snow 


and ice in the wheat pastures of 
Western Kansas were partially respon- 
sible for comparatively large market. 
ings of sheep during the month of De. 
cember, although the fact that many 
lambs which have been on wheat pas- 
ture for a considerable time were ready 
for market discounted to some extent 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Made and Guaranteed by 


SHEARMASTER 
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to remove wool from inside of hind legs and udder so lambgy : 
can nurse when it first gets on its feet. Shearmaster is also 
best for trimming around the eyes of wool-blind sheep§jyj ™ 


Thousands of owners of farm flocks find the Stewart Shear- 
master ideal for all their shearing needs. Powerful motor is 
‘ \< right inside the special EASY-GRIP handle. Rugged, built- 
we 40ee_ in durability. Shearmaster, complete with 2 combs and 4 cut: 
Va ters, only $27.45 at your dealer’s. 
Stewart bulletin, “Harvesting the Farm Flock Wool 
Crop,” and free catalog of Stewart hand-power ané 
electric Clipping and Shearing Machines. 
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The effectiveness of KOLODIP has been 
proven through practical use by hundreds 
of live stock producers. 





It’s easy to use! It mixes freely with any 


kind of range water. Just follow the direc- 
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8 Ibs. Net 
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It’s safe! No blistering oil—no burning 
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caustic—no poison to injure or kill ani- 


mals. It’s dependable, and it’s economical. 
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your nearest KOLODIP distributor—or 


Magara 


write us direct. 
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Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 36) 


CREDIT AVAILABLE 
for 


the effect of the weather. Eighteen 
Sheepmen - Cattlemen thousand salable sheep arriving on one 


412% Monday during the month however, 
INTEREST was a sizable run for this season of the 


year. Nearly 170,000 sheep and lambs 
UTAH LIVESTOCK have passed through this market since 
PRODUCTION CREDIT the 27th of November, of which approx- 
ASSOCIATION imately 154,000 were salable, the bal- 
Beneficial Life Bldg.. Salt Lake City ance passing through to feed lots to the 
East. These comparatively large mar- 

















LT is with great pleasure that we welcome the 


National Wool Growers Association to Fort Worth 


for their Convention, January 29-30-31, 1945. 


te 
Agricultural-Livestock Finance Corporation 


A TEXAS CORPORATION 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. Fort Worth. Texas 


JNO. S. BROWN JNO. C. BURNS W. E. FITZHUGH 
President Vice-President Secretary 














Sound 


Power 
» er 


Gun Power 


Over telephones come commands—the big guns 
swing “on target.” 


These are sound-powered telephones that need no 
batteries to make them “talk.” The speaker’s voice 
alone creates the current that speeds the voice along 
the wires. 


These were developed and designed by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, built by Western Electric—peace- 
time manufacturer of telephones and equipment for 
Bell System use. 


This is one of many reasons why there are tele- 
phone shortages here at home. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 











ketings, coupled with average quality 
that was not too desirable, conspire/ 
to keep lamb values down while yea, 
lings held about steady and ewes ay 
generally higher. 

Prices on today’s market, Decembe 
28, show a strong upward trend anj 
the best wheat pasture and fed lam} 
offered brought $14.50, as against ; 
nominal quotation of $14.75 for to 
grade offerings, which were in smal 
supply. Best natives brought $14; gooj 
and choice truck-in lots from nearby 
feedlots $13.50 to $13.75; good anj 


choice yearlings $13; medium and goof 


kinds $10.75 to $11; top ewes $7, ané 
other good and choice shipments from 
$6.50 to $6.85. 


For the month good and choice lamh 
are considered steady to $1 lower. The 
top nominal quotation remains the samé 
at $14.75 while the lower end of th 
price spread on good and choice grades 
dropped to $13.50. Medium and goof 
lambs are 75 cents to $1 lower at $12.25 
to $13.25 and common grades are 50 
75 cents lower at $10 to $12. Good and 
choice yearlings are steady to a dim 
higher at $12 to $13 with the advance 
at the top end of the range from $12. 
to $13. Medium and good kinds ar 
steady at $10.50 to $11.75. Slaughter 
ewes of good and choice grade are 2 
to 40 cents higher at $6.25 to $7 ané 
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25 cents higher at $4.75 to $6. 
Bob Riley 





ATTENTION! 
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Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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Marketing Sheep 
Presents Numerous 
Problems 




















































































1 
7 GINCE earliest history, sheep have oc- 
mb cupied a prominent place in con- 
st Mi tributing to the welfare of the human 
toll race, providing food, clothing, etc., with- 
mall out which life would have been most 
s00im difficult. While not recorded, it is high- 
arbi ly probable that sheep were among the 
anal first animals to enter Noah’s Ark, with 
soogm the possible exception of goats, as it 
an@l would have been difficult for Noah to 
‘ron persuade sheep to enter the Ark with- 
out the aid of goats to lead them. 
- The handling of sheep on a large ma- 
The jor market, when the volume sometimes 
al reaches 45,000 to 50,000 head per day, 
the presents quite a problem for those in- 
oil trusted with their care. Frequently it 
nol is necessary, when unloading out of 
129 trucks, to carry several head from the 
0 t truck into the unloading chute before 
ol the others will follow. In unloading out 
dime of railroad cars it is necessary that 
on trained goats be sent into the cars 
12.9 among the sheep to lead them out into 
i the unloading chutes. 
shte Counting sheep enroute to their pens 
< 9 calls for an expert checker. He partially 
, andy OPens the gate letting them pass through 
me in as near a single line as_ possible. 
. When they start to move through the 
” opening they move fast, too fast to count 





one ata time. The counter counts them 
usually in threes, fours or fives. He may 
get somewhat dizzy, but never sleepy, 
and his accuracy is amazing. 

Sheep, a highly perishable commod- 
ity, must be carefully handled, prompt- 
ly fed, watered and shaped up for sale; 
sold, weighed and forwarded to desti- 
nation speedily to prevent shrinkage 
and loss of weight. This calls for syste- 
mmatic teamwork on the part of stock- 
yards management and market agen- 
cies, They must be prepared at all 
times to handle promptly a maximum 
run of sheep to the market. They must 
have necessary labor on hand to un- 
load, register, drive to pens, feed, water 
and prepare for sale the shipments con- 
signed to them by their clients, and to 
sell, drive to scales, weigh and deliver 
to the buyer, preserving the identity of 
each owner’s sheep until final disposi- 
im tion. 

im It is quite difficult to visualize the 
organization necessary in handling mil- 
lions of sheep moving through the pub- 
lic government supervised markets 
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each year. For example, at Fort Worth 
for the year from November 1, 1943, to 
October 31, 1944, this market handled 
2,708,807 sheep. 


Sheep are the only animals not pur- 
chased solely on appearance. Buyers 
usually feel them to determine the de- 
gree of flesh they are carrying and also 
examine their teeth for age. 


It is also noteworthy that Texas sheep 
are healthy and free from infection. 
Federal and state inspectors cannot. re- 
call when they found infected sheep on 
this market. These inspectors are very 
thorough in their inspection of sheep 
leaving the market destined to other 
states as stockers and feeders, and this 
also applies to all livestock shipped 
from the Fort Worth market, except for 
immediate slaughter. 


E. C. Walsh, Fort Wort Stockyards 


Physical Fitewes. A 
Meat Board Project 


CONTINUING effective work in meat 

education and promotion to meet 
wartime conditions was shown in the 
reports of the heads of the various de- 
partments of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, in its regular semi- 
annual meeting, Chicago, December 8. 


While work with the armed services 
remains the Board’s largest project, its 
program to promote the physical fitness 
of our population through proper nutri- 
tion is exanding rapidly. Founded on 
facts about the vitamin content of meat 
and its retention through proper cook- 
ing, about its value as a source of pro- 





page 17 of our booklet. . 


Write today for your free copy. 
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HOW MUCH MOLASSES? 


One-half pound per head per day is the 
recommended average for feeding sheep. 
This is one of many questions answered 
in the chapter on ‘Sheep and Goats”, 
. the most 
comprehensive guide to Molasses feed- 
ing ever published. Mailed on request. 





Cane Feed MOLASSES 


HIGH IN FEEDING VALUE e LOW IN COST 
FOR SHEEP, CATTLE, SWINE, HORSES, POULTRY 








The PACIFIC MOLASSES COMPANY, Ltd. 


FREE 215 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
28 Pages Please send booklet to: 
Illustrated 
° PRMD sie casssosss 
Mail 
Coupon or \4\ AGES .......000000-. 
Postcard S 
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All of us DEER LODGE FARMS 
stud rams want to thank you for 
sob am ole as coyelo(e(-molbbetelemdel— mi olor 


year. We'll see you again next 
fall! 

















BLACKFOOT, IDAHO 


@ Almost a quarter century of infusion of the best Suffolk 
blood of three nations (Scotland, Canada and United 
States) has fixed in Barclay Suffolks a type and qual- 
ity and ability to reproduce that type and quality in 
a manner that brings buyers back again and again. 
Barclay and Sons have purchased Choice Stud Rams 
at the National Ram Sale every year since the Suffolks 
came on sale there in 1920. The use of Barclay Suf- 
folks enables you to market heavier lambs earlier and 
get the top of the market. 


MICHAEL BARCLAY, J. GARDNER BARCLAY, MICHAEL BARCLAY, JR. 








tein, and the use of fats, as revealej 
through research work sponsored by 
the Board at ten of the leading universi. 
ties and colleges of the country, the nu. 
trition project is aimed largely at the 
younger generation through an inten. 
sive program with grade school chil. 
dren. 


A “teaching kit” of six pieces of lit. 
erature has been prepared. Chief docu. 
ment is a 32-page nutrition reader 
“You and Your Engine,’ written by 
Laura Oftedal of the Laborator 
Schools, University of Chicago. Simpl 
written and attractively illustrated in 
color, the book compares the child’ 
body to a locomotive with the child as 
the engineer, shows him what fuel it 
should get to run effectively. The kit 
also includes a set of six wall charts in 
colors, showing the foods that are the 
best sources of six food elements: cal. 
ories, protein, vitamins, calcium, iron 
and phosphorus. Another colored chart 
shows the proper amounts of meat and 
other foods needed in the diet. Requests 
for 10,000 copies of this kit have come 
to the Board within recent weeks from 
teachers, home demonstration agents 
home economists, the American Red 
Cross, nutritionists, children’s health 
bureaus, state and county nutrition 
committees, dietitians, boards of educa- 
tion, departments of public health, vis. 
iting nurses’ associations, home service 
directors and other groups, which shows 
the need for and interest in material o 
this type. 


Slidefilms on meat cookery are als 
being distributed by the Board for use 
in educational institutions. 


Assistance is being given by the 
Board to hotels and restaurants and 
other large users of meat. Its booklet 
“Cooking Meat in Large Quantities, 
has had wide distribution, and its dem- 
onstrations before hotel and restaurant 
groups have been highly successful. 


Education of the public in general on 
the place of meat in the diet and how 
it should be prepared to retain its high 
vitamin content and other important 
food values is being done by the Board 
through its moving picture, “The Way 
to a Man’s Heart,” new recipe books 
and other literature. Also, in anticipa- 
tion of the greater use of frozen meats 
in the future, the Board is sponsoring 2 


research project at the Iowa State Col-ff 


lege to determine the best ways of de 
frosting such meats and preparing them 
for the table. 
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Grazing District Quarterly Notes 


A summary of range and livestock 
conditions in the 60 grazing districts 
compiled by the Grazing Service on in- 
formation furnished by regional graz- 
iers in the ten western states. 


Fall movement to winter ranges in 
the northern states was completed in 
early December. Condition of cattle 
and sheep is generally good. Ranges 
are spotty but prospects were improved 
by late November rain and snow. Un- 
seasonal heavy snow in isolated areas 
blocked roads and caused some diffi- 
culty to seasonal operations. Advisory 
board meetings to consider grazing ap- 
plications for 1945 were completed in 
most districts, results of which indicate 
no outstanding changes from the pre- 
vious year’s stocking. 


Arizona 


(C. F. Dierking, Regional Grazier) 


Prolonged summer and fall drought 
in northern and western Arizona was 
generally relieved by storms. Prospects 
for winter and spring feed are good in 
all districts except in the Arizona Strip 
where precipitation has been light. 
Range conditions in this district are still 
far below normal. Sheep ranges are in 
general better than cattle areas. Im- 
proved vegetation in the Kingman, 
Maricopa, and Safford districts was re- 


tarded by cold nights during December. 
The stock water situation is improved 
in all areas. The summer and late fall 
drought affected cattle range adversely 
over most of the district areas. 


Colorado 


(Russell B. Rose, Regional Grazier) 


The movement of sheep and cattle 
from Colorado Grazing District ranges 
to markets is practically complete; light 
movement of cattle is still in progress. 
Prices for finished livestock increased 
during the last half of the quarter, fol- 
lowed by improved demand and prices 
for feeders, all classes. Improved wheat 
pastures in Kansas were also a con- 
tributing factor. Shipment of lambs 
showed a 15 per cent decline from a 
year ago. 

Seasonal movement of sheep and cat- 
tle from fall to winter ranges is about 
completed. All classes of livestock en- 
tering the winter ranges are in excel- 
lent flesh, with normal forage condi- 
tions available. Little moisture has fal- 
len on most Colorado winter ranges to 
date, causing a continued scarcity of 
stock water. 


Idaho 


(Kelso P. Newman, Regional Grazier) 


The dry summer was relieved by fall 
rains beginning about the first of No- 


vember throughout most of the graz- 
ing districts inIdaho. Very little green 
feed was produced this fall; fortunately, 
however, there was ample dry cured 
feed as a result of late spring rains 
which resulted in considerable growth 
being carried over for fall use. So far, 
Idaho has experienced an open fall and 
livestock have remained on the fall 
ranges longer than usual, all classes of 
livestock being in better than normal 
condition. 

From all indications there will be an 
ample supply of hay at fair prices to 
carry the livestock through the winter. 
Cattle sales this fall have been heavy, 
indicating that stockmen in general are 
in accord with the recommendations of 
their national and local organizations, 
that they cull the herds carefully to get 
numbers down to a safe basis. 


Montana 
(R. E. Morgan, Regional Grazier) 


The stockmen in the Treasure State 
have experienced an autumn that has 
been truly beneficial to their opera- 
tions. The early part of this last quar- 
ter was somewhat dry although the 
water holes held up well. However, by 
early November, sufficient moisture 
had been received in most areas to 
freshen the range feed. Dry weather 
with temperatures above normal has 
permitted the farmers and stockmen to 
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get their fall farm work and marketing 
well along in spite of the shortage of 
help. 

Reports indicate that generally more 
she-stuff has been marketed this fall 
and more young stock retained. The 
shipments of livestock are about over 
except for the odd lots still being dis- 
posed of through the local auction rings. 
Reports indicate that generally the 
stockmen are well pleased with the 
condition of the stock as well as the 
prices received. The stockmen of Mon- 
tana marketed more grass-fat stock 
that went directly to the packer than 
usual. 


Nevada-California 
(Nic W. Monte, Regional Grazier) 


Beneficial moisture was received in 
all districts during November. In only 
scattered areas was this belated pre- 
cipitation nullified in part by freezing 
weather. Some~ sheep were snow- 
bound during early November in the 
Ely and Elko districts, but exceptionally 
light losses were reported. Stock water 
is adequate and livestock entered win- 
ter ranges in good condition. Cold, wet 
weather retarted customary late fall 


use of meadow pastures in Nevada, 
many ranchers reporting such feed bad- 
ly frozen. Numbers of cattle and sheep 
on feed are slightly reduced as com- 
pared to the previous year. 

The exceptional summer drought in 
southern Nevada was abated in Novem- 
ber and stockmen welcomed the im- 
proved range prospects of the Search- 
light District. Similar improved con- 
ditions are reported from the Mojave 
District. 


New Mexico 
(E. R. Greenslet, Regional Grazier) 


Livestock shipments are nearly com- 
completed and range conditions as a 
whole, with the exception of the Magda- 
lena area, are probably the best that 
they have been for some 10 to 20 years. 
The attitude of the ranchers is to re- 
duce their herds instead of building up 
to excess numbers, a condition that was 
prevalent throughout this region after 
the last World War. 


Chaco District, New Mexico 
(Harry W. Naylor, Regional Grazier) 


Cattle and sheep are entering the 
winter in average condition in spite of 


short fall feed. Sales this fall were 
average or slightly above; good feede 
lambs bringing as much as 12% cents 
with Navajo lambs of 58-pound average 
bringing 8 cents. Lighter lambs sold 
from 5 cents to 7 cents. There is still g 
a large percentage of these small lambs 
on the ranges that should be removed 
and buyers interested in this class of 
feeders should investigate. 

Weather conditions here have been 
excellent up to December 1, sufficient 
snow for proper use of the range, but 
no severe storms. Non-Indian opera- 
tors have been able to buy concentrates 
sufficient for insurance. Indian op. 
erators do not feed but operate entirely 
on a range basis. 


Ogden 


(Kenneth C. Ikeler, Regional Grazier) 


Advisory board meetings and elec. 
tions were held in all districts during 
the month of December, with most pro- 
test meetings scheduled early in Janu- 
ary. 

Cattle prices have strengthened ma- 
terially in the past six weeks, and prac- 
tically all range stock has found a mar- 
ket at quite satisfactory prices. The 
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demand continues to be very strong for 
cows, and there is a ready sale for cows 
and calves. Feeder lambs that were put 
on beet fields, and other aftermath, have 
made a favorable showing both in 
weights and prices. 


Utah 


(C. F. Moore, Regional Grazier) 


Precipitation beginning during the 
latter part of October and extending 
well into November greatly improved 
winter range prospects in the majority 
of areas. Eastern Utah was the notable 
exception but the anticipated water 
shortage for trailing and for use of the 
late fall and early winter ranges for- 
tunately failed to become acute. Snows 
that were moderately heavy in the west- 
ern and southern part of the state but 
almost faded out in the eastern part im- 
proved the usability of the range. 

Despite a dry summer the excellent 
spring forage growth maintained its 
vigor, particularly the sages and shad- 
scale. As a result, desert range condi- 
tions were only slightly less than nor- 
mal, Eastern Utah districts, because 
they did not receive appreciable fall 


"Turin Purpose” 
SHROPSHIRES | 


There is matchless pride in a fine ‘: 

flock of Shropshire sheep. They % 

give you two sources of income — 

meat and wool combined. Quality 

unexcelled. Easy-keepers, hardy, 

good grazers. Lambs fatten readi- ® WRITE FOR 
ly. Record percentage are twins. FREE booklet, 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REGISTRY ASSOCIATION also breeder 


Lafayette 28. indiana directory. 





ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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moisture, showed less promise than 
usual for safe winter operations. 

Cattle remained in the high country 
later than usual but they were in good 
flesh when they were gathered. Sheep 
likewise are going into the winter in 
better flesh than was the case a year 
ago. 


Wyoming 
(Milton W. Reid, Regional Grazier) 


Range and weather conditions have 
been very favorable for range livestock 
during the past three months. A good 
supply of well-cured range feed was 
available throughout most of the reg- 
ion. Early snows in October and No- 
vember permitted a good distribution 
of livestock, and as a result of these con- 
ditions, all classes of range livestock 
have done exceptionally well. 

A review of applications for the 1945 
grazing season indicates a reduction of 
5 to 10 per cent in sheep numbers com- 
pared to last fall. Among reasons given 
are (1) inadequate supply of experi- 
enced labor;. (2) a desire to liquidate 
indebtedness while prices are good; 
(3) apprehension over the future of 
the wool and lamb industry. 

Marketing of cows was somewhat 
heavier than a year ago. However, re- 
placements were generally made with 
heifer calves which leaves cattle num- 
bers about on a par with last year. 





NEWS FROM HOME 


We believe your boy or boys in the 
armed services wherever they are 


would like to get the Wool Grower each | 


month. They want things to read and 


they are interested in what's taking 


place on the home range. 


Send $2.00 with your boy’s address | 
to the National Wool Grower, 509 Pa- | 
cific National Life Building, Salt Lake | 
City 1, Utah, and the Wool Grower will | 


be sent regularly to him each month. 





NEED A GOOD BOOK ON SHEEP? 


Write to the National Wool Grower 


for its list. 


509 Pacific National Life Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 





Let’s Finish the Job 
Lend Over Here Till It’s Over 
Over There 











Did you get 
your fall 
worming 

with PTZ'7 


it’s mighty important, mighty 
important. It’s that worming be- 
fore winter and no ordinary 
wormer is adequate for the job. 


You worm with PTZ,* the phe- 
nothiazine remedy of Dr. Hess & 
Clark, because it is very effective 
against six species of sheep round- 
worms. Included in these six are 
the terrible stomach worm and the 
nodular worm. 


For this particular worming, you 
want to use a therapeutic or worm- 
expelling dose of PTZ.* Either 
PTZ* Pellets or PTZ* Powder in 
a drench does the job in fine style 
if you just follow the simple direc- 
tions on the package. 


Just remember this fall worming 
of the flock is important and 
there’s absolutely no better prod- 
uct for the job than PTZ*—get 
PTZ* from the Dr. Hess Dealer 
—PTZ* Powder in lb. packages, 
$1.25; 5-lb. packages, $1.20 Ib.; 
10-lb. packages, $1.10 Ib.; 25-Ib. 
packages, $1 Ib. 


*PTZ distinguishes the phenothiazine 

products of Dr. Hess & Clark. They 

give maximum convenience and effec- 
tiveness. Sold only in 
original packages. 





Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


The house upon a laboratory 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The report of general weather con- 
ditions is taken from the telegraphic 
summary for the week ended Decem- 
ber 26, published in the Weekly 
Weather and Crop Bulletin, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Conditions In General 


The most severe cold of the season oc- 
curred over the northern third of the country 
from the Rockies eastward during the week 
ending December 26, 1944, as a result of 
outbreaks of cold arctic air. Minimum tem- 
peratures reached 20 degrees below zero or 
slightly lower in a few sections from Mon- 
tana to the western Great Lakes, in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, and northern New 
England. 

Precipitation was quite general over Pa- 
cific States through northern and central 
California during much of the week, with 
the heaviest 24-hour amounts reported in 


onl 


northern California sections. Scattered, but 
predominantly light, precipitation also oc- 
curred over much of the West and the North- 
east during the period. é 

The week was generally colder than 
normal in practically all northern parts of 
the country and generally above normal in 
western and southern sections. The de- 
partures ranged from 5° to as many as 
14° (degrees) in a wide area from the Lake 
region westward to Montana, while the plus 
departures were 7° to as many as 11° in the 
Great Basin and adjacent sections. 

Livestock is mostly in good condition, but 
considerable feeding is required in most 
parts of the country. In Kansas and Okla- 
homa it has been necessary to discontinue 
grain pasturage due to the cessation of 
growth. Pastures continue to be only poor 
to fair in Louisiana and Mississippi. Rain 
in Arizona has, however, improved ranges in 
that area. Feed is mostly ample through 
the country, but in New England the hay 
lacks food qualities because of the dry sum- 
mer. 


Arizona 


Chandler, Maricopa County 


The flocks are on irrigated pastures 

in Salt River Valley and due to cold 
a 7 

ie  s 


weather feed is scarce (December 22). 
December was considerably colder thay 
in the last few years and the alfalfa can. 
not grow. It is selling at $25 a ton ip 
the stack. We do not use concentrates 

Although this year’s losses from 
predatory animals have been as greaj 
as last year, the percentage is small. Ip 
comparing operating costs of this year 
with 1942, I find that they have bee 
higher; in comparison with 1943, they 
are about the same, except labor, which 
is much higher. 

Our sheep flocks are about through 
lambing and are in very good condi. 
tion. There have been no sales of year. 
ling ewes recently. 

Irving Gibson 


California 
Arcata, Humboldt County 


The ewes here in the most northem 
part of California are in fair condition 
(Continued on page 46) 
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With headquarters strategically lo- 
cated in the livestock center of the 
intermountain west, First Security 
Corporation system, with its 31 
member banks all in sheep- 
growing country invite sheep 
and wool men to finance through us. 


FIRST SECURITY CORPORATION 
SYSTEM OF BANKS 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH, N. A. 
With Branches at Ogden, Brigham City, Logan, 
Provo, Magna, Bingham, Richmond, Park City 

and Offices at 5 War Posts of This Area. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Salt Lake City 
With Branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele. 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 
Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO, N. A. 
With Branches at Boise, Blackfoot, Emmett, 
Gooding, Hailey, Idaho Falls, Jerome, Mont- 
pelier, Mountain Home, Nampa, Payette, Poca- 
tello, Preston, Rexburg, Shoshone, St. Anthony, & 
and Aberdeen. And Offices at 3 War Poste, 

= 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Members of Federal Deposit Insur 
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JAKE: Mary, what do you say about put- 
ting another ten acres into freestone 
peaches ? 

MARY: Well maybe — but where will prices 
be when the trees come into bearing? 


JAKE: Way I figure, distribution is the real 
key to future prices—and distribution 
methods are improving all the time. 

MARY: How it that? 








JAKE: Long as I’ve been farming, the Safe- 
way people have been cutting down 
the “in-between costs.’ It’s boosted 
our share of each dollar city folks pay 
for food. 


MARY: But can Safeway alone do much good ? 


It isn’t Safeway alone. This stream- 
lined method of food distribution 
Safeway pioneered is an idea that’s 
spreading. 

Good! I like the idea of streamlined 
distribution ! 











: Right you are! And say, did anybody 
ever tell you you re pretty streamlined 
yourself ? 

Hmm —time you got back to your 
bucksaw, you old timber wolf! 








LOTS OF FARMERS THINK 
THIS WAY — for example, 
DAIRYMAN LAWRENCE CAINE: 


““As milk producers, we’ re 
doing our level best to in- 
crease our production to 
help take care of extra demands during this 
war period. I believe in efficient distribution 
such as Safeway provides. By lowering in- 
between costs it allows consumers to get 
food at a saving. It also benefits producers.” 


NOTE: Better than a third of our customers are farm 
folks. Find out why. Trade one full month at your 
Safeway grocer’s — and see how much you save! 


SAFEWAY Sikotte stores 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








Around the Range 
Country 


(Continued from page 44) 


considering the fact that the rains came 
late this year. However, the weather 
so far (December 24) has been quite 
mild and the grass has a good start. We 
have had over fifteen inches of rain, 


‘which is just a little above normal. 


The number of breeding ewes is just 
about the same as in the past several 





Walter J. Gooding 


INLAND WOOL COMPANY 


225 KEARNS BUILDING 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


| Jack Warnock 





GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES 
TO OUR 


WOOL GROWING FRIENDS 


HALLOWELL, JONES &% DONALD 


BOSTON, MASS. 





years. Yearling ewes were sold lag 
year for $12 a head with the wool off 
This year I had some to sell but wa 
unable to dispose of them. However 
there were some sold at $11 with the 
wool off. 

There is no alfalfa hay in stacks here 
as there is too much rain to stack it and 
very little is raised this near the coast, 
Baled alfalfa is $38 a ton, which is too 
high. We have been able to get some 
soybean pellets, but the price is $70 a 
ton, which is also unreasonably high. 


Our December weather has been un. 
usually nice. The general loss from 
predators was a little higher for 1944 
than it was in 1943. Bear depredations 
were the cause of the rise. 


Expenses have risen much faster than 
the price of wool and lambs. That is 
due to several reasons. For example, 
the cost of labor is just about double 
what it was in 1942, concentrates are 
about one third over the 1942 level. We 
used to buy good alfalfa hay delivered 
at $20 a ton, now as I have already 
stated, it is $38 a ton. Shearing prices, 
wool bags, and transportation are just 
a few of the things that have risen all 
along the line. They are all higher than 
the amount we get on our produce. So 
the sheepmen as a whole are not as wel! 
off today as they were in 1942. Then! 
received 14 cents per pound for lambs 
f.o.b. my ranch and this year I got 14 
cents in San Francisco. 


I guess all we can do is “grin and 
bear it.” 


F, W. Christie 


Diamond Springs, Eldorado County 


The feed got a good start with the 
early rains but has not grown much be- 
cause of cold weather (December 26) 
Conditions are about the same as last 
year but not as good as two years ago. 
Concentrated feeds are fairly ample but 
alfalfa is not available in this country. 
Fine-wool and crossbred yearlings have 
been selling at $8 to $12, depending on 
their quality. The carryover on the 
ewe lambs and number of ewes bred 
are about the same as last year. The 
returns on my 1944 wool were satisfac- 
tory, but the ceiling is too low. 

The coyote situation is getting worse. 
I don’t think shooting is an effective 
method of control, and we do not have 
enough trappers available either. 


Ford L. Canfield 
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Colorado 
Grand Junction, Mesa County ARTHUR H. BOUTIN HENRY D. DAVIS 


The sheep are in better than average 
condition due to the fact, I believe, that 
we have had mild weather so far (De- 
cember 24), and that the forage is more 
plentiful than in former years. There D AV i 3 W 0 0 L C 0 | n Cc 
is little change in the number of ewes eg e 
bred. There has been some sale of 
yearling ewes at $12.50 to $14, depend- 51 Melcher St. 
ing on their quality. The condition of 
the range is much better than it has Boston 10, Mass. 
been in the last few years. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is about $15 
and I have not tried to get any concen- APPROVED C.C.C. WOOL HANDLERS 
trates as yet. The loss from predators 
is about the same as in the past. Run- 
ning expenses this year are 75 per cent 
over 1942 and 40 per cent over 1943. 


Peter Jouflas Southwestern 


Representative R. P. SALTER Roswell, N. M. 





Wolcott, Eagle County 


The weather has been dry and cold Wynn S. Hansen 
(December 26). The feed is somewhat 
short and the water is frozen. Concen- 
trates, however, are available. Alfalfa REGISTERED RAMBOUILLET ) 
hay in the stack is selling for $15 a ton. 


p 
We did not raise any fine-wool or cross- LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBRED) 








bred yearlings, neither did we carry 
over any ewe lambs this fall. The num- 
ber of ewes bred is about 20 per cent 
short of last year’s figure because of COLLINSTON, UTAH 
the cost of labor and material. Only part 

of the time do we have sufficient help. 
I was quite satisfied with the returns on 
my 1944 wools. The coyotes are quite 
bad; we have a good trapper but he has 


too much territory to cover. We donot f [~ NWWOQOL—MOHAIR™ LOANS 


have sufficient ammunition. 


J. W. Holland 


For Delivery in 1945 











Handled on @ Wool 
Commission Only ® Mohair 


Sheridan Lake, Kiowa County More Than 7,000,000 Pounds @ Livestock 
of Consignments this year 


The number of ewes bred is only 
about 80 per cent of the 1943 figure, 


and we’ve only carried over about half p R O D U it E R S 


as many ewe lambs. We can’t get suf- 
ficient herders and for those we do get W O O [ & M O H A | R a O ; 
we have to pay three times too much DEL RIO, TEXAS 

—and we don’t get any more for 

our wool. The coyotes are on the in- OFFICERS DIRECTORS 


crease and are getting many of the C. B. WARDLAW. President a . WARDLAW 

lambs. Even with this situation so bad THO. M.. BORE. View-gvesttent B. E. WILSON 
Seiia L. RUST, First Vice-president 

we cannot secure the ammunition we 


A. R. BROTHERTON 

B. F. PEIRCE, Secretary-Treasurer W. B. WHITEHEAD 

need. ALMA WILLIAM SMITH, Ass’t. Secretary-Treasurer ee 
E. T. Hawthorne I. F. INGRAM 


Cc. W. WARDLAW 


, 
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A 
Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 


Wool Fund Contributors 


(Continued from page 29) 


Glen V. Nelson 
J. Perry Olsen 
Harry Orr 
Nels Olsen 
Augusta & Art 
Oestereick 


A. L. Pinckard 

Efton Park 

J. F. Palmtag 

Woerner Pauls 
. L. Park 

William S. Pim 


H. R. Olson 
Mike Osten J. L. Pugh 
Carl Olander 
— Oldum Ed H. Peery 


Joe Opatril 


Bee L. Peterson 


Floyd Pinkston 
Eber E. Phillips 
E. Odell Olive Perkins 
Charles T. Parsons 
A. Paulson Roy A. Portner 
Kent Powell 

















FOR SALE 
SHEEP RANCHES 


Fine complete year around set-up for 
2,200 ewes. Winter range in eastern 
Utah of 640 acres deeded and permit for 
2,300 ewes. 

Summer permit in Forest for 2,020 
ewes near Paonia and 1,800 acres of im- 
proved land including 300 acres irri- 
gated. Pasture for 500 ewes extra. 

Truly one of the best set-ups to be 
found anywhere and so see it and be 
convinced. Priced at 1942 valuation for 
quick sale. 

Also two sheep outfits for 1,000 ewes 
each and one for 4,000 ewes in the same 
country. All require little or no hay in 
winter, and summer feed the best. Ewes 
on all can be bought at going values 
and can be seen in one day 


WM. R. McKELVIE 


Rt. 4, Grand Junction, Colorado 


SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'N. 
Middleville, Mich. 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


BREED SOUTHDOWNS! 
The Breed that sires the best Market Lambs, 
known everywhere for QUALITY. Write the 
Secretary for additional information. 
Paul P. Hite, President 
W. L. Henning, Secretary 
State Collece, Pa. 














GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Dis- 
—— on larger quantities. Chemical shells, 
6c each. Prepared Bait, $1.00 per bottle. Free 
Literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER. INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 











Fort Worth 
Welcomes 


THE NATIONAL 
WOOL GROWERS 


® WAREHOUSING 
® MARKETING 

® GRADING 

® LOANS 


TEXAS WOOL & MOHAIR MARKETING ASS‘N 


“A Texas Organization—Grower Owned—Serving Texas” 


STOCK YARDS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


P. O. BOX 4185 


L. F. ASTON, MGR. 


PHONE 65217 











J. A. Parker 
Adolph Pfau 
Jesse E. Powers 
F. M. Peterson 
Joe W. Purvis 
Oren A. Pilcher 
Dorotello Quintana 
Ben F. Roman 
Dean Rusher 

L. B. Renshaw 
Jimmy Reary 
Milton Reiter 
Charles Reno 
Fred Robinson 
Olen Roberts 

C. I, Rodebough 


Charles O. Rydberg, Jr. 


George Robbins 
Edmond Reigel 
Bill Rice 
Everett Roesch 
E. J. y 
Elmer Rasmussen, Jr. 
C. T. Root 
J. W. Richerson 
Andrew Robbins 
Hattie Sullivan 
Isiah Stahlecker 
J. G. Spiegal 
Harold Schlichenmeyer 
August F. Stienke 
U. A. Salas 
Earl Sterry 
Quadolupe Sanchez 
Fedil Sanchez 
Sigifredo Sanchez 
Abrelio Sanchez 
Margarito Sanchez and 
Francisquita Sanchez 
Frank H. Stolz 
Joe H. Stretesky 
Anantico Sanchez 
Eduvigen Sanchez 
Abel Sanchez 
Albert Stretesky 
Tommy E. Sheldon 
Adam Schneider 
Henry Schlegel 
C, F. Skiles 
K. R. Scotts 
E. A. Shelhamer 
Herman Scheid 
E. A. Sanborn 
Joe Stroh 
Hazel Swain 
B. S. Spindle 
M. L. Swearington 
Salisbury & Son 
Cc. L. Stone 
A. F. Smillie 
Switzer & Hartman 
Melvin Stagner 
Charlie Shore 
Frank J. Smith 
Glenn Sheriff 
Porfirio Sales 
Bob Smillie 
Robert Scholl 
John Schroeder 
George Salmon 
Rex E. Scott 
Dewey Sheridan 
J. N. Sargent 
T. E. Stanley 
Harley E. Shelden 
Eddie Self 
Salisbury & Son 
Frank Tracy 
Mike Truiillo 
Emmett Thrasher 
J. E. Teem 
William Tracy 
Thompsen & Miller 
R. L. Tanner 
Arthur O. Thierry 
Tedman Livestock Co. 
Travers Ranch 
Walter E. Turner 
Gerald S. Turner 
United Livestock Co, 
Celedon Valdez 


Vanderpool Packing Co. 


William Vassios 
Sanbran Vialpando 
Rosendo Vialpando 
Antonio Vigil 
Eugene Vialpando 
Tranquilino Vigil 
Charles Vaughn 
John Vaughn 
M. Vulgamott 
G. C. Van Galder 
Lee Valdez 
Ed Vance 
J. F. Vandwark 
Wilkins & Co. 
George T. & Pearl 
H. Wohlford 
E, T. Walker 
Fred Wymore 
Roy White 
Delbert Wilgus 
Rowland F. Wyatt 
Edna M. Walters 
Ida M. White 
Charles F. Witte 
Gordon C. Winn 


Mrs. George Wilson 
Alice Welch 
Samuel Wailes 
Walter Wiesthoff 
George Williams 

E. Wise 
Lawrence A. Webster 
Don Wilson 

Ethel M, Welch 
Warren & Seawortt 
Chester Wold 

Roy Wertz 

L. F. Wathen 
William Webber 
Clarence Webber 
Harold Williams 
W. R. Williams 
Williams & Sorenson 
James D. Will 

G. W. Webber 
Welty & Covender 
Elmer Weimer 
Lloyd Wirth 
Harold J. Wherron 
B. F. Wolf 

Mrs. Hubert Work 
Cc. . Work 

Ray V. Welty 

Ed A. White 
Loleet B. Wieland 
Russell Wilkins 
W-G Ranch 

J. B. Yhitcaga 
Hal J, Yeager 
Albert Zink 


IDAHO 


Lyman Balls 
L. Goldstein & 

W. S. Steadman 
Goldstein & Hopkins 
George D. Hansen 
Chas. Howell 
R. P. Hansen 
A. M. Hansen 
E, W. Hansen 
Lorin G. Hansen 
Angelo Katseanes 
Thatcher Kimball 
Mecham & Foss 
E. P. Morgan 
Minidoka Wool Pool 
Jessie L. Naylar 
Charlotte Snook 
John Snook 
Edward H. Williams 
L. E. Winschell 


KANSAS 


Grace Abernathy 
J. A. Anderson 
William Blau 
Viola Boulaware 
C, M. Briggs 
Crumly & Stewart 
Alfred Corder 
Hubert Dobbs 
Howard Diedrich 
F. B. Dawes 
George Eichenberger 
Ray Emel 
Ernest L. Fink 
W. P. Goldsworth 
Garvey Ranches 
J. G. Granger 
Haver & Byler 
Hull Brothers 
G. S. Henry 
Lela E, Hills 
Robert Hill 
Leo H. Krenzel 
Howard & Albert 
Krenzel 
Lyle Kleinhaus 
Ernest & Theodore 


C. I. & C. J. Lahman 
R. P. Lee 

Medlin & Taylor 
Sam Medford 

L. F. Montgamery 
William T, Murray 
Cloyd B. Nelson 

Otis Overholt 

Mary L. Osborne 

W. J. Rhoades 

Mrs. Iva Russell 

Gay E. Rohrbough Est 
R. P. Ralston 
Wayne L. Rogers 

W. W. Sauvage 
Jacob F. Schoendaller 
H. H. Sandy 

J. W. Shull 

Pat Slattery 

Edgar L. Smith 
Dwight Shull 

Glenn R. Snyder 
Clifford Schwindt 
Floyd Trttle 

J. Byron Taylor 

J. D, Veal 

Mart F. White 
Harry Weichaar 

K. O. Wineinger 


(Continued on page 50) 
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RANKLIN 


‘VACCINES € SUPPLIES (or 
CATTLE SHEEP HORSES HOGS POULTRY 


Pi cal 4 “toa Rrand of Animal Riologies and Supyalies ¥ 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
Provide Dependable Defense 


Against Many Invasions of Disease 


HE great share of disease loss suffered by the stockmen of this country 
could be avoided by the right FRANKLIN vaccine used at the right time. 


We urge owners of livestock to study up on this subject —to get familiar with 
the newer forms of protection now available at small cost. 


An examination of the FRANKLIN catalog can give help of great value 
along these lines. Your local FRANKLIN Dealer can also be of assistance. 


FRANKLIN SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP 


"; 
; is Owners are more and more making use of the various valuable helps to health. 


FRANKLIN Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Write 


Widely used for increasing resistance to complicated cases 

of infections associated with Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Today 

Sheep and lambs. This bacterin contains, in addition to the 

killed cultures of Hemorrhagic Septicemia, a number of for Free 

other killed cultures of organisms commonly found in com- 

plicated infections in sheep. Catalog 
Price—5c per dose. bt 


dd ibi 
Soremouth In Sheep yt a 


Prevention and treatment with FRANKLIN Ovine Ecthyma _ en products for 
Vaccine, now widely used. preventing 
The retail price is 1c per dose. losses in sheep 


For Worming Sheep 
Some prefer FRANKLIN Drench Powder which needs only § 
water added. Others choose FRANKLIN Phenothiazine, 
which is available in either boluses, tablets or powder form. 
Also effective for cattle, hogs, horses and poultry. 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
Easily soluble gelatin capsules, each containing Tetra- 
chlorethylene. For the destruction of stomach worms, 


round worms and hook worms in sheep, goats and 
other animals. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL FRANKLIN DEALER 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS PROTECT THE , 
Cc STOCKMAN'S PROFIT rertey ys 


January, 1945 


























































Program for the 16th Annual Con- 
vention of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers Association 
appears on page 11. 


Texas Auxiliary 
Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association in San Angelo, 
December 3 and 4, was one of the best 
in point of attendance and general in- 
terest. The members and guests were 
complimented with the following cour- 
tesies: 

Tea in the home of Mrs. Howard Cox, 
the afternoon of December 3. 

Dance in the Cactus Hotel, the eve- 
ning of December 3. 

Breakfast at St. Angelus Hotel, the 
morning of December 4. 

The breakfast was followed by the 
showing of a number of beautiful wool 
costumes, coats, negligees, and chil- 
dren’s apparel by Miss Addie Runyon 
of Cox-Rushing-Greer Company of San 
Angelo. 

At the business meeting, Mrs. J. T. 


-Johnson, Water Valley, was elected 


president; Mrs. Worth Evans, Ft. Davis, 
first vice president; and Mrs. Jimmie 
Maddox, Sweetwater, second vice pres- 
ident. Mrs. Johnson appointed the fol- 
lowing: Mrs. Phillip Thompson, San 
Angelo, recording secretary; Mrs. Scott 
Hargrove, Paint Rock, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. John Treadwell, Men- 
ard, parliamentarian. 

One of the most interesting features 
of our meeting was a talk by J. A. Gray 
of Texas A. & M. College on “Using 
More Wool in the Postwar Period.” He 
had on display a number of sheep pelts 
made into the so-called “plastic furs.” 
The Women’s Auxiliary of Texas reg- 
istered disapproval of the term “plastic” 
being used with any product that is 
100 per cent wool, but were delighted 
with the beautiful wool furs that bid 
fair to be much used for coats in the 
postwar period. Mr. Gray is scheduled 
to talk to the National Auxiliary in 
Fort Worth, January 30. 

Mrs. Marsh Lea 
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White Wool 
for Winter 


‘THE fashion for winter white proves 

that wartime limitations merely act 
as a challenge to new American design- 
ers’ ingenuity. When the government 
limited the number of woolen weaves 
that can be made, they made a few fab. 
rics give the effect of a wide variety by 
whipping up some lovely new colors for 
winter such as fuschia, yellow, char. 
treuse greens, and reds. 


Then sombody asked “Why not 


white?” So white it is for one of the 


most luxurious winter fashions to be 
seen in many years. White lavishly 
trimmed in mink, in silver fox, and in 
beaver. 
coats are worn over your dressier day- 
time clothes, for evening, over slacks, 
and for the South. 


This fashion for white is a hint of 
what we can expect when the “lid’s off’ 
after the war and the sky is the limit 
Fashions this winter have a subtle feel- 
ing of the Victory we can all expect 
shortly. 


Winter-white Stroock wool fleece short top- 
per coat. (NEA photo) 





Wool Fund Contributors 


(Continued from page 48) 


MONTANA 


Hans Anderson 

W. D. Allen & Son 
Cantrell & Henderson 
William D. Fortner 
Earl Grow 

John D. Harvey 
Harry C. Jones 
Jerry Kelleher 
Steve Killian 

A, T. Mitchell 
Daniel Murphy 

Mrs. Isabella McLeod 
J. B. McLean 

W. A. Price 

Peyre Bros. 

N. A. Worman 


NEBRASKA 


Cc. H. Aue 

Floyd Altig 

D. F. Chamberlain 
John R. Cross 


L. B. Christensen 
Ben Cross 

H. L. Cross 
Hershey Condrey 
W. W. Downer 
Scott Evans 

Ed Evans 

John Faught 
Luther Ford 

A. M. Ginn 
Virgin Guildner 
R. J. Gosvener 
O. F. Greathouse 
A. M. Ginn 
Cliff Holoway 
Dave Hilyard 
Jesse A. Higgins 
Andrew C. Hottell 
George Jung 

H. O. Kornelsen 
Laura C. Kemling 
C. M. Kellums 
Leonard Kerchal 
C. E. Leininger 
Muhr Brothers 


These perfectly super whitell 


W. D. Mathewson 
J. M. Nelson 

O. D. Naugle 
Keith M. Painter 
John P. Perlette 
R. Pollard 

Robert Sexson 

E. L, Sowerwine 
P. A. Southwick 
Bert Steele 

Harry Stahla 

Matt Tomich & Sons 
Clarence O. Taylor 
F. E. Willoughby 
Joe Welch 

Gust Wendt 

Daniel Young 
Elmer Youngland 


NEW MEXICO 


Philip Bibo 
Richard Blancett 
oO. Carson 
Walter Crockett 
Mildred Carson 
A. J, Galvez 
Tony Gomez 
Modesto Garcia 
L. S. Garcia 
Amado Garcia 
Ernest Hawkins 
Mrs. F. W. Haegler 
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Lowry Hagerman 

Charles Hagerman 

Huerfano Trading Co. 

Charles R. Ivey 

Gordon A. Jackson 

Ricardo Jaquez 

Manuel D. Marquez 

C. W. Magee 

Donald T. Martin 

Mrs. E. E. Otis 

Oxnard-Speakman 
Livestock Co. 

Sebero Padilla 

Julian. Padilla 

Rafael Padilla 

Selso & Manual Padilla 

Cc. T. Rice 

L, L. Stallings 

F. W. Sullivan 

L. B. Sayre 

A. V. Tietjen 

W. L. Thurston 

Pete Trujillo 

D. J. Watson 

C. G. Wallace 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Henning B. Hanson 
Lewis Kerr 
Helmer Lenglee 

& Nios Bros. 
Henry Steyer 
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OKLAHOMA 


Reed Burton 
J. Cc. Bergner 
C. Foreman 
Rolla Lathrop 
Clovis Stafford 
Ww. R. Treece 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ed Bockman 
Lawrence E. Ingalls 
Walter H. Ingalls 
Orville Kolbu 
Haralabi Svetcoff 
Morris Truman 

J. C. Williams 


TEXAS 


H. Bland & Company 
W. D. Bishop 
Finnigan Hide Co. 
Will A. Kovarik 
Robert N, Lane 
Walter V. Morris 
Matador Land & Cattle 
Company 
William Piehl 
Louis B. Romero 
George M. Skeete 
& Sprague 
Dean S. White 


UTAH 


Adney Sisters 

Andrus Brothers 

Grant Bishop 

H. C. Butler 

Frank Beiser 

B. A. Bingham 

Leonard Chipman 
Livestock Co. 

Geo E, Collard 

W. O. Collard 

Deseret Livestock Co. 

Parley Holmgren 

Jefferson Jones 

Kippen Bros 

John C. Miller 

M. S. Marriott 

Jesse H. Miller 

James L. Miller 

M. S. Mariott 

J. M. & Ernest Olsen 

Parley Probst 

Willard Peterson 

Lorenzo C. Petersen 

Edd E. Provonsha 

W. W. Petersen 

Jared Richins 

George Q. Spencer 


WYOMING 


John Aronson 
Marion L. Ainsworth 
Everett Anderson 


Claude E. 
Reuben V. Anderson 
Barcelona & Larrachea 
John S. Burnett 
Bartie Bentley 
John Beaton 
Beckston Stock Farm 
John D. Boyd 
Peter Buckley 
Tom R. Bennett 
Richard Brewer 
H. E. Brewer 
W. W. Bastain 
Burnett Livestock Co, 
S. W. Brown 

7. Braziel 

y, Bagley & 

Dayton 

Cole Creek Sheep Co. 
J. F. Cross Co. 
E. J, Calder 
Fred Cross 
Jean Curutchet 
Marion C. Collins 
Elizabeth Cc ampbell 
A. E. Carpenter 
Hugh Cook 
J. D. Collins 
R. C. Deaver 
Pauline Donahue 
William Davis 
Joe Espitallier 
John El 
FP. A, E 


F. J. & J. 0. Ey- 


. Eades 
Figure Eight Sheep Co. 
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Fremont Sheep Co. 
F, O. Graves 
Vernon S. Griffith 
A. J. Goodwater 
M. R. Gilbert 
Myles H. Gardner 
Ralph Griffin 
Orr W. Garber 
Myles Gardner 
George T. Ghramm 
Emery Gariepy 
H. J. Greenberg 
Heward Brothers 
Carl H. Hampton 
J. D. Hines 
Lester Higby 
Mike Hoolahan 
Harry & Ed Huson 
James Herzog 
C. F. Haigler 
William M. Hackert 
A. Holderman 
M. K. Herman 
Earl Hubbs 
Alex Healy, Jr. 
Harry H. Huson 
Souveur Inchaupse 
Inchauspe Brothers 
Howard Jones 
Johnston Sheep Co. 
Anthony Joyce 
Lowell Johnson 
Owen Jenson 
Joseph A. Johnson 
Mons Kartvedt 
Clyde Kuskie 
Cc. B. Krepps 
Peter Keenan 
King Brothers Co. 
John A. Larson 
Peter & Richard Larson 
Clair Lyman 
Marcellino Larrachea 
William Logan 
Charles O. Lyon 
August E. Larson 
Meike Bros. 
Ervin Meintz 
Mercer Land & 
Livestock Co. 
Lee Moore 
E. W. Manning 
Louis Maloin 
J. W. Miller 
Louis Manewal 
Elgin Miller 
Frank Mead 
Grover McGee 
Santiago Michelena 
Martin Michelena 
Grace May 
Malm Brothers 
Orchard Ranch Co. 
Frank Odekoven 
Joe Osborn 
Phelps Land & 
Livestock Co. 
Lon J. Poston 


Paul Pilch 
William Porter 
Charles A. Ploesser 
C. W. Palm 
Lawrence Prager 
ae A. Palm 
E. Ramage 

Meliiah Russell 
Rasmussen Sheep Co. 
Richards Bros. 
Lyle D. Ramsbottom 
Fred Remington 
Don Ritten 
Star Valley Wool Pool 
William J. Smith 
South Pass Land & 

Livestock Co. 
Swanson & Johnson Co. 
The Swan Company 
Seaverson Livestock Co, 
State Feeding Co., Inc. 
Robert C. Smith 
Raymond Schoonover 
Frank Stout 
Pat Smith 
W. R. Silburn 
John P. Smith 
Sirean Silva 
L. C. Stroud 
Antone Silva 
Alvin Stephenson 
Thompson Brothers 
Two Dot Livestock Co. 
Roy Tays 
Ray Thomas 
E, J. Tonkin 
Oral Vance. 
Joseph Watkins & 

Young 
Medley Wertz 
Hugh Wagstaff 
E. R. Willard 
William R. Wright 
Thomas V. White 
Charles Washbaugh 
J. K. Willsie 
Eli D. Zimmerman 





wonder 
drugs 
or 
animals 


Medical miracles are saving the lives 
of animals as well as people these 
days. The sulfa drugs, the vitamins, 
phenothiazine . . . these and other 
discoveries are rescuing livestock and 
poultry that would almost certainly 
have been lost to disease a few short 
years ago. And the science of animal 
medicine continues to move forward, 
under the pressure of constant re- 


search in many fields. 


Into the fight against animal disease 
Dow has thrown the weight of its own 
research and manufacturing facilities, 
backed by its years of experience in 
the chemical field. A leading producer 
of chemicals for agriculture, Dow will 
keep on working to develop new and 
better materials for the medical 


miracles of tomorrow. 





Notable among Dow’s chemicals for the animal industry is Pheno- 
thiazine, which has conclusively proved its value in controlling 
many types of stomach worms in livestock and poultry. Products 
containing Dow Phenothiazine are offered by many leading manu- 
facturers of stock and poultry remedies. Your regular dealer can 
tell you about them, 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston e¢ Philadelphia « Washington ¢ Cleveland « Detroit 
Chicago ¢ St. Louis ¢« Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles ¢« Seattle 


low rnsthat 
AL * 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 











Around the Range 


(Continued from page 47) 
Mack, Mesa County 


All young sheep are in good condition 
but the old ones are somewhat thin and 
are being fed some (December 21). 
There is no change in the size of our 
sheep bands, Feed conditions are not 
very good. The grass is about the same 
as in the past few years but there is lit- 
tle water. In fact, the grass is so dry, 
the sheep have to be watered every day. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is obtainable 

at $18 per ton. We can get only about 

half of our order in concentrates. Soy- 
bean pellets are selling at $70 a ton, corn 
is going at $50 a ton and oilcake is im- 
possible to get. 

We had a 11.4 per cent loss from pred- 
ators on the summer range as against 
9.6 per cent last year. The cost of op- 
erating increased about 30 per cent be- 
tween 1942 and 1943 and there was an- 
other increase of 10 per cent during this 
last year. 

Rudolph Johnson 


Lewistown, Fergus County 


We have had an open winter to date 
(December 21), and the sheep are in 


splendid condition. The range has been 
a little dry until the last 30 days when 
we have had a little snow, which has im- 
proved conditions considerably. How- 
ever, the range itself is about the same 
as it has been in years past. 

I have not tried to get concentrates 
yet, but alfalfa is selling at $8 to $10 a 
ton. There were no ewe lambs saved 
in this country to speak of this fall and 
most of the yearling ewes were shipped 
to market. We will have nothing but 
old ewes in this state unless someone 
changes the present plan and starts 
keeping some of the ewe lambs. Only 
about half as many ewes were bred as 
in 1943 due to labor conditions and the 
increase in operating expenses. Run- 
ning expenses now are 50 per cent high- 
er than in 1942 and 15 per cent higher 
than 1943. The loss from predators is not 
any greater than it was last year. 

Evan W. Hall 


Nevada 


Elko County 


Range and feed conditions have been 
fair, which is about the same as last 
year, but not so good as two years ago. 
Alfalfa hay is going at about $15 a ton 





(December 2). There were not as many 
ewe lambs carried over this fall as last, 
nor will there be as many ewes bred as 
a year ago. We haven’t enough com- 
petent help to get the job done. The 
prices received for the 1944 wools was 
satisfactory. Although we can get am- 
munition, the coyote situation is very, 
very critical. 
E. A. Clawson 


South Dakota 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 


Fine-wool and crossbred yearlings 
are going at about $8 to $10 per head 
(December 4). The number of ewe 
lambs carried over is somewhat less 
than last year and fewer ewes have 
been bred due to difficulty in getting 
lambing help. Generally, the 1944 wool 
purchase program seems to be satis- 
factory to local sheepmen. The coyotes 
are not much bother in this section. 


Andy Dacar 
Gustave, Harding County 


We had nice fall weather up until the 


middle of November when we had a 
big snow storm. Then we had to feed 7 
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SHEEP NIBS. Just write to 





want. 


1. Suitable for range and feed-lot feed- 


2. Adapted for 


Glad to give you further information on SURE- 


Good Feed Not ‘Good Luck” will bring you 


MORE MILK AT LAMBING TIME 
BETTER EWE HEALTH 
STRONGER LAMBS 


With the hay crop short this year and good roughage scarce, every sheepman knows that 
Xe sed of the ewe is necessary. SPERRY SURESHEEP NIBS is the feed you'll 
Here are your “Lucky Seven” reasons why: 


ing. 


breeding stock, the 
pregnant ewe, the nursing ewe and 
fattening lamb. 


3. Helps bring fattening lambs on full 


feed successfully. 


7. Less waste as compared to feeding grains like whole 


corn or barley. 


4. Supplies nutrients which balance 
well with grass or roughage avail- 
able. 


5. Easy on the sheep’s mouth because 
they are pelleted in triangular form. 


6. Palatable and readily eaten. 


SPERRY FLOUR, 


San Francisco 
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| the flocks lots of hay and have been do- 


ing so ever since. We have sufficient 
grass and hay (December 19). The 
deep snow, however, put the range in 
a bad condition. We can get sufficient 
concentrates to last until the range be- 
comes usable. Wild hay is $6 a ton. 
There are fewer ewes bred this year 
due to the labor shortage. Herders are 
hard to obtain. 

We are very well pleased with the 
price the Government paid us for our 
wool. We do not have much trouble 
with coyotes. We can’t get all the am- 
munition we need but we are able to 
secure some from time to time. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association. They are doing 
a lot for the sheepmen. 

Dahlin Brothers 


Buffalo, Harding County 


The cost of operation has gone up 


© about 25 per cent during the last two 
years. 
} industry there has been a 25 per cent 


| ® reduction in our breeding bands. There 
all 


ed © $7.50 to $8.50. The range is very good 


= at this time (December 23) and so is 
§ the condition of our flocks. 
= er, however, has been only partly ben- 


Due to the uncertainties in the 


have been some sales of yearling ewes at 


The weath- 


eficial. The loss from predators is 
about as great as it was last year, which 
takes in about 15 per cent of the lambs. 

We have been able to get only one 


© car of soybeans at $64.50, railroad. 


F. N. Gilbert 


Utah 


Vernal, Uintah County 


The condition of the sheep is good 
(December 23), but the bands are 
smaller due mostly to labor, high ex- 
penses, and too much foreign wool. For- 
age on the winter range is good, better 
than in the past two years. Alfalfa hay 
is going at $15 in the stack. ‘We have 
been able to get some corn at $2.35 un- 
sacked in Colorado. 

The weather has been dry, but the 
condition of the range is still good. 

S. M. McCoy 


Washington 


Sunnyside, Yakima County 


We have had good rains, better than 
last year, and the winter range is in 
good condition (December 1). I bought 
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my concentrates early but I understand 
that they are not available now. Alfalfa 
is quoted at $21 a ton. Fine-wool year- 
lings are changing hands at $11 and 
crossbreds at $12. 

Fewer ewe lambs were kept this fall 
and about 35 per cent fewer ewes bred, 
due to high costs and insufficient help. 
Growers are not very well satisfied 
with the results of 1944 wool sales. Wool 
from the same sheep brought less than 
it did last year. There is little ammuni- 
tion available and there is a great need 
for more trappers. 

I feel that the lamb returns to the 


producer should be higher to take care 
of the increased costs. 


Simon Martinez 
Winthrop, Okanogan County 


We have had a very dry summer and 
the feed is short on the winter ranges 
(November 22). Fine-wool yearlings 
are going at $11 per head and cross- 
breds at $12 to $12.50. Only about half 
as many ewe lambs carried over and 
about 20 per cent fewer ewes bred in 
comparison with last year. The O.P.A. 
ceilings, high operating expenses and 





Say, Hed 


1945.7 


on Livestock Feeding 


> Soil Building 








Pac. today, and Better 
Land Use to insure production for 
the future are the big jobs before 
American farmers and ranchmen. 
It’s a big job, but a job that can be 
done—and is being done—through 
practical, proven methods. 





GET YOUR COPY 


Your new “1945 Feeding Practices” 
gives tested, practical information 
for using available feeds efficiently 
and economically—PLUS practical 
facts on better use and conserva- 
tion of America’s greatest re- 
source—the Soil. 





Educational Service 


National Cottonseed Products Ass’n., Inc. 
714 Praetorian Bldg. Dallas 1, Texas 


Please send me Free “1945 Feeding Practices.” 


Name 


Dept. N.W.G. 244 








Address 





City 





State 





Order Your 
Free Copy 


Today! 





FEED PROTEIN WISELY 











and Fill, Bill your shipments 


ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 
Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 








Get More Lamb Per Ewe With 


BOBER’S YEAR AROUND PER- 
MANENT PASTURE MIXTURE 


Write for Free Catalog of Seed for 
Farm and Range 


SAM H. BOBER 
NEWELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 














EDWARDS’ WOLF 


and Coyote Exterminator Capsules 
got nine coyotes one night that brought 
$121.50. Free formulas and instructions. Get 
Edwards’ real Coyote Scent. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Mont. 








CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 


1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 














CORRIEDALE 


A heavy-shearing, 
long-stapled breed 
with a real carcass. 
Be sure you get 
Corriedales, not 
some crossbred 
which resembles 
this established 
breed. 





Made to order for the ideal farm and 
range sheep. Adaptable to all condi- 
tions. 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 


A consolidation of the American and National 
Associations as of July 1, 1944 








B. F. WARE 





poor help have brought about this re. 
duction. Another reason is that the 
price of lambs cannot compare to the 
price of labor. Labor is 50 per cent too 


high for the price of lambs and wool, J 


For the times, the price of labor is all 
right, but in comparison, the prices re. 
ceived for lamb and wool are too low, 


There is little incentive for the sheep. ] 


man to buy ewes to breed when he is 


bucking a losing game. Our breeding 
ewe numbers are going to be still small- 


er if the sheepmen don’t get the cost of J 


production and some profit. 


than our wool was worth under the 1944 : 
government plan. The coyote situation 


is bad and we are getting worried, asf 
there are no trappers. We can secure} 








HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 

















Yakima, Yakima County 


We’re having freezing weather but 
no snow (Dec. 24). 
too late and the range is in poor condi-¥ 
The flocks are only fair. This 
doesn’t compare at all favorably with 
the past two or three years. 


tion, 


enough ammunition at present. 


Frank B. Morse 
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Amazing Vitamin Benefits 


iN FUL-O-PEP CUBES 
Help Build 


BIG LAMB CROP 
AND HEAVY WOOL CLIP 





NOW’S THE TIME to begin building up ewes for 
a big lamb crop, so they'll drop strong, healthy 
lambs without trouble and have plenty of milk to 
nurse generously. 


BUT WINTER GRAZING and ordinary range feeds 
often fail to supply many of the essential vitamins 
needed to build up ewes for the job. That’s why 
Ful-O-Pep Range Breeder Cubes are fortified with 
nature’s richest vitamin combination—a Vitamin 
Boost derived from fresh, tender cereal grasses— 
along with other vitamin rich sources. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES are excel- 
lently adapted for range feeding. This feed offers 
an appetizing variety of carbohydrate sources to 
help promote body heat and energy and thus help 
build heavy, dense fleeces. And essential vitamins, 
minerals and proteins contribute to bone, muscle, 
blood and reproduction strength. Order your 
supply today. For more details send your name 
and address to 











THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, DEPT. A-76, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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The rains came® 
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Breeding bands are about 20 per cent 
smaller than last year’s Help is poor 
and the men won’t herd large bands. 
Alfalfa hay is priced at $20 a ton; con- 
centrates have been hard to get but we 
did secure some peas. The cost of op- 
eration is 50 per cent higher than it was 
in 1942 and 25 per cent higher than in 
1943. 

Emil Roberts 


Ellensburg, Kittitas County 


The flocks are in generally good con- 
dition. The winter ranges are fair, with 
late rains helping considerably. The 
winter so far (December 22), has been 
mild, The ranges seem to be better, but 
this is mostly due to smaller flocks. The 
cutting of the government allotments 
and high overhead caused a drop of 
about 15 per cent in the number of ewes 
bred. There have been very few recent 
sales of yearlings and the going price 
was $10.50 to $11.50. We are able to 
get a few tons of concentrates, Ful-O- 


Pep at $40 a ton; alfalfa is $30 a ton. 
} The loss from predators is less than 
it was last year, only 4 per cent. Run- 
ning expenses during 1942 and 1943 
were about the same, but this year and 
next are going to be considerably high- 
er. 


Don Saunders 


A GOOD CUP O’COFFEE 
DESERVES THE FINER FLAVOR 
OF MORNING MILK! 








Tastes Better 
Keeps Fresh Longer 


— Say Sheepmen 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
i i Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 
— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
ta 
Se te. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
aho 
Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 


DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 


Write for booklet and list of breedera - 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'N. 

Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 


























Kandad City wwestock MARKET 


HAS 


FACILITIES AND ORGANIZATION 


THAT WILL BOOST 
THE NET PROCEEDS 


FOR THE SALE OF YOUR SHEEP 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co. 








RAMBOUILLETS 


American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘“‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 


Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of 
the long stapled, smooth rams within 
present Rambouillet range herds will 
give greater increase in wool and mut- 
ton production value than crossbreed- 
ing to other breeds. 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


San Angelo, Texas 
BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
President Vice-President 
W. S. Hansen Virgil J. Powell 
Collinston, Utah San Angelo, Texas 





January, 1945 














Benge, Adams County 


The ranges are not as good as they 
have been, as we had a dry and poor 
growing season and therefore don’t 
have the usual abundance of dry feed. 
The sheep are in good condition and 
the weather has been favorable up until 
the last few days (December 23), and 
we have had some frost and ice. The 
bands themselves are much smaller and 
there are about 25 per cent fewer ewes 
bred because of the high cost of hay 
and grain and the scarcity of labor. 

Alfalfa is $24 a ton and we have been 
able to get some pea pellets at $39 f.o.b. 
Palouse, Washington. The loss from 
predators has not been as great as it 
was last year. Operating costs have 
been going up but I don’t expect mine 
to be any higher next year than this. 


G. E. Schiffner 


Wyoming 
Powell, Park County 


Most of the flocks are in better shape 
this fall than usual. While the breed- 
ing bands are larger than last year, few- 
er ewes are being bred, due to lack of 
help and the high expenses which leave 
no profit. 

The range is in good condition, bet- 
ter than usual, with more feed on it. 
Alfalfa is worth $18 a ton and we can 
get some grain pellets at $59 a ton. The 
weather has been just right (December 
23). Expnses are almost double what 
they were in 1942, but only a third high- 
er than in 1943. I think we should 
have an increase in the lamb and wool 
ceilings to offset some of the additional 
costs; otherwise, we will be forced to 
sell out next fall. 


Johnson Sheep Company 
Casper, Natrona County 


The condition of the flocks is average 
or good, but the bands are smaller with 
a drop of 5 to 10 per cent in the ewes 
bred. This is because of the high cost 
of everything we buy, and the scarcity 
of suitable labor. I sold a few crossbred 
yearlings during November at $11.50. 

The range is in fair to poor condition 
depending on the location and amount 
of rainfall this last summer. There was 
very little growth of grass in this sec- 
tion during the summer months and the 
forage is much poorer than the last two 
years although we’ve had little summer 
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moisture in recent years. However, 
some sections have now had too much 
snow (December 23). 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is about $18, 
but we have paid $25 per ton baled for 
75 tons. We have been able to get some 
concentrates, about 20 per cent protein, 
at $63 a ton. Many wool growers in this 
section feed mostly corn during the 
winter months and it has been readily 
available here at around $2.40 to $2.50 
per hundred. 


The loss from predators is less than 
last year, about 4 per cent on lambs and 
1 per cent on ewes. Operating costs are 
double what they were in 1942 but only 
20 per cent higher than in 1943. 

We have just read that the War Food 
Administration will buy the coming 
wool clip at the same terms as last year 
and would like to see them adopt the 
Hill plan in handling the present wool 
situation, 


It is quite evident that the price on 
lambs is not in line with cattle prices 
and around 11 cents for feeders is about 
3 cents less than what we should be get- 
ting, if costs are to be considered. When 
Senator O’Mahoney stated at Casper 
that the farmers who make up to 21 per 


cent of the population were getting 
per cent of the national income as 
against the manufacturers who make 
up 24 per cent of the population and 
get 21 per cent of the national income, 
he gave the wool manufacturers one of 
the principal reasons why wool should. 
n’t be on the free list. 


( 


Many of the wool growers here re- 
member the hospitality shown them by 
the Texas Association in past years and, 
weather permitting, will be on hand for 


the coming convention at Forth Worth.§ 


C. P. Johnson 


Lovell, Big Horn County 


. 
ee 


Alfalfa is selling at $15 a ton. There 
are sufficient concentrates such as Pu- 
rina and grain pellets available but the 
price, $64 a ton, almost prohibits their 
use. I couldn’t say what the percent: 
age of loss from predators is, but it is 
about the same as last year. 

The flocks are just fair, as the range 
is too dry in this part of the basin (De. 
cember 22). There are about 20 per 
cent fewer ewes bred as there was little 
or no profit last year in raising lambs. 


Jolly Brothers 
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Ship YOUR SHEEP to OMAHA 


WORLD'S SECOND LARGEST 


Sheep Market 
Meat Packing Center 
Stocker and Feeder Market 


Ship YOUR sheep to Omaha, where a _ half-million-dollar 
sheep barn furnishes ample facilities for handling large runs; 


where alert commission men know how to sell to your advan- 
tage; where the three-way demand of packers, order buyers 
and feeder buyers keeps prices stabilized. 


Protect Your Terminal Markets and Your Terminal 


Markets Will Protect You 


UNION STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


OF OMAHA 


pte ww pula 7 ZO 


jOMAHA” de | BEES 






























































“Club Calves” Average $283.10 


ITH governmental restrictions except retail ceiling 
prices removed, 768 steers entered in the Junior 
Feeding Contest at the recent Chicago Market Fat Stock 
and Carlot Competition were sold at auction for an aver- 


$27.05 per cwt. 


Their average weight was 1,047 pounds and their 
“9, 


& 2 ~alue was $217,422.21. 
%,, 
a, 


‘l..e champion and reserve champion of the junior 
show were also awarded the two highest honors in the 
open classes and were not included in this sale, the 


‘champion selling separately for $4.50 per pound. 


age of 


All orders came through regular trade channels from 
174 buyers located in 17 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Thijs record-breaking sale was held at the world’s 
greatest livestock market where for nearly 80 years wide- 
spread demand has been centered and strong competi- 
tion has been developed. 


SHIP TO CHICAGO 
































